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POETRY. 


From Fesenden’s New: Farmer's Alinanac. 
Ills of Idleness, and Plugues which Pursue the 
Pupils of Pleasure. 


BY T. G. FESENDEN, 


What pains and penalties attend 

The wight whose being’s aim and end 
Is wholly self enjoyment! 

His easy chair becomes a rack, 

And all Pandora’s plagues attack 
‘The wretch who wants employment. 


To shun the exquisite distress 
Which ever waits on idleness, 
He flies to dissipation; 
Drinks deep to keep his spirits up, ° 
And in the inebriating cup 
Drowns health and repatation. 


And now in fashion’s vortex whirl’d, 
A dandy ofthe genteel world, 

He figures in the ton, 
The wise man laughs, the simple stare, 
To see the consequential air 

The silly rake puts on, 


Now drives his curricle about 
Toclub assembly, ball and rout, 
To waste histime and treasure; 
Gives sensual appetite the reins, 
And takes illimitable pains 
To seem a man ot pleasure. 


The course of life such fools pursue 
Would worry down the wand’ring Jew,— 
Werse off than galley-slaves! 
And ten to one, about the time 
The man of virtue’s in his prime, 
Such sots are in their graves. 


But if their days are sengthen’d out, 
By dint of constitution stout, 
Io apathy and pain; 
A ruby and carbuncled face 
Displays the signals of disgrace 
Like murk, first set on Cain. 


Now dire paralysis 

Parade their forces round | 
The citadel of lite; ' 

In vain the Doctor tries his skill; 

His obstinate opponent still 


Are victorsin the strife. 


Disease, remorse, with joint attack, 
Now put at once upon the rack 
Their bodies and their souls; 
The wretched victims suffer more 
Than Montezuma did of yore 
When stretch’d on burning coals. 


TALESe« 


From Tait’s Magazine. 


WINE. 
(ConcLupED.) 


When Wargrave’s melancholy voice subsided 
into silence, the expressions of my countryman, 
Tobin, (the prototype of Knowles) involuntarily 
recurred to my mind— 


“‘The man who Jays his hand 
Save in the way of kindness, ona woman, 
Is a wretch, whom ’twere base fluttery to call a cow- 


ard.” 


“I know not what followed this act of bru- 
tality,”’ cried Wargrave, rousing himself “1 
have a faint remembrance of kneeling and im- 
ploring, and offering the sacrifice of my life in 
atonement for such ingratitude. But l have a 
very strong one of the patient immobility 
which, from that moment, pour Mary assumed 
in my presence. She jested no more; she never 
laughed again. What worlds would I have 
given had she remonstrated—defended herself 
—resented the injury! But no! from that fatal 
night, like the enchanted princess in the story, 
she became converted into marble whenever 
her husband approached her. I fancied—so 
conscious are the guilty—that she sometimes 
betrayed an apprehension of leaving our child 
in theroom alone with me. Perhaps she thought 
me mad! She wasright. The brief insanity in- 
spired by wine had alone caused we to raise my 
hand against her.” 

“But you had no reason to suppose that, on 
this occasion, Mrs. Wargrave again conferred 
with her family touching your conduct?” 


‘secret had been kept from her brothers; for, if 
not, fine manly fellows as they were, nothing 
would induce them again to sit at my board.— 


| things, in his calm, measured, dispassionate 


“No reason; yet I did suppose it: I knew the 


But there was a person whose interference be- 
tween me and my wife I dreaded more than 
theirs; a brother of Sophy Cavendish, who had 
loved Mary from ber childhood, and wooed her, 
and been dismissed shortly after her acquaint- 
ance with myself. ‘That fellow I never could 
endure! Horace Cavendish was the reverse of 
his sister; grave, even to dejection; cold and 
dignified in his demeanour; sententious, taci- 
turn, repulsive. Mary had a great opinion of 
him, although she had preferred the vivacity of 
my manner, and the impetuosity of my charac- 
ter. But now that these qualities had been 
turned against herself, might nota revulsion of 
feeling cause her to regret her cousin? She 
mast have felt that Horace Cavendish would 
have invited an executioner to hack his arm off, 
rather than raise itagainst a woman! No provo- 
cation would have caused Atm to address her in 
those terms of insult, in which, on more than 
one occasion, 1 had indulged. I began to hate 
him, for I felt Zitile in his presence. I saw that 
he was my superior in temper and breeding: 
that he would have made a happier woman of 
my wife. Yet I had no pretext for dismissing 
him my house. He came, and came, and sat 
there day after day, arguing upon men and 


voice. Hecould not but have seen that he was 
odious to me; yet he had not the celicacy to 
withdraw from oursociety. Perhaps he thought 
I was not to be trusted with the deposite of her 
happiness?” 

‘* But surely,” said I, beginning to dread the 
continuation of his recital, *‘surely, after what 
had already occurred, ycu were careful to refrain 
from the stimulants which had betrayed you in- 
to an unworthy action?” 

** Right. | wascureful. My temperante*was | 
that of an anchorite. oun the pretext of health, 
Ll refrained for many months from tasting wine. 
became myself again. My brothers-in law 
called me milksop! I cared not what they called 
me. The current of my blood ran cool and free. 
I wanted to conquer back the confidence of my 
wife!” 

‘* But perhaps this total abstinence rendered 
the ordeal still more critical, when yeu were 
compelled occasionally to resume your former 
habits??? 

“Right again. I was storing a magazine 
against myself! There occurred a family festi- 
val from which Icould not absent myself; the 
wedding of Sophy Cavendish. Even my wife 
relaxed in her habitual coldness towards me, 
and requested me to join the party. We met; 
a party of some thirty—giggling, noisy, brain. 
less, to jest and to be merry. It was settled that 
I must ‘ drink the bride’s health;’ and Mrs. War- 
grave extended her glass towards mine, as if to 
make ita pledge of reconciliation. How eager- 
ly I quafied it! The Champagne warmed my 
heart. Of my free wiill took asecond glass.— 
The bridegroom was to be toasted; then the fa- 
mily into which Sophy was marrying; then the 
family she’ was quitting. At length the health 
of Mrs. Wargrave was proposed. Could I do 
otherwise than honour itin a bumper? I look- 
ed towards her for further encouragement—fur- 
ther kindness; but, instead of the expected 
smile, | saw her pale, trembling, anxious. My 
kindling glances and heated countenance per- 
haps rem:nded her of the fatal night which had 
been the origin of our misunderstanding.—Yes, 
she trembled; and, in the midst of her agitation, 
[ saw, or fancied I saw, a look of sympathy and 
good understanding pass between her and Ho- 
race Cavendish. I turned fiercely towards 
him, He regarded me with contempt: that look 
at least 1 did not misinterpret: but I revenged 

Involuntarily I rose from the parapet, and 
walked a few paces towards the frigate, in order 
that Wargrave might recever breath and compp- 
sure. He followed me—he clung to my arm; 
the rest of his narrative was spoken almost in a 
whisper. 


sion of ne, it was easy to give offe 
Cavendish appeared no less ready than ryself. 
We quatelled. Mary’s brother attempted to 
pacify uq but the purpose of both was settled. 
1 saw tha he looked upon me as a venomous 
reptile t¢be crushed; and L looked upon him 
as the mo of Mary. One ofus must die to 
extingui#i such deadly hatred. We met at sun- 
rise. Both were sober then: I shot him through 
the heart!” 

had once the misfortune to act as second 
ina mortil duel, my dear Wargrave,” said I, ‘‘I 
know hoy to pity you.” | 
_ “Not yu!” faltered my companion, shudder- 
ing with «motion. ‘*You may know what it is to 
contemphte the ebbing blood, the livid face, 
the leade} eye of a victrm; to see him carried 
log-like fiom the field; to feel that many lips are 
cursing ygu—many hearts upbraiding you; but 
you cannjt estimate the agony of a position 
such as mhe with regard to Mary. L surrendcr- 
ed myself jo justice; took no heed of my defence. 
Yet surelymany must have loved me; for, on the 
day of trial hundreds of witnesses came forward 
to attest my humanity, my generosity, my mild- 
ness of najure.”* 

“Mildnés!” 


“Ay!—Save when under that fatal influence, 
(the or which stimulates my lips this 
very Momént,) my disposition is gentle and for- 


bearing. fen they adduced something which 


: wand 


almost made me long to refute their evidence in 
my favour Many of our mutual friends attest- 
ed upon oath that the deceased had been ob- 
served toseek occasions of giving me offence.— 
That he had often spoken of me disparagingly, 
threateningly; that he had been heard to say, I 
deserved to die! 1 was now sure that Mary, had, 
taken nn into her confidence; and yet it was 
by my Wifes unceasing czertions that this mass 
Was acquitted. e court rang with acclama- 
tions; for | was ‘the only son of my mother, 
and she was a widow;’ and the name of War- 
grave commanded respect and love from many, 
both in Aer person and that of my wife. ‘The 
Cavendish family had not availed itself merciless- 
ly against my life. I left the court ‘without a 
blemish upon my character,’ and with gratitude 
for the good offices of hundreds. I was not yet 
quite a wretch.” 


“But [had not yet seen Mary! On the plea 
of severe indisposition, she had refrained from 
visiting me in prison; and now, that all danger 
wus over, Lrejoiced she had been spared the 
humiliation of such an interview. On the eve 
of my trial, I wrote to her; expressing my wish- 
es and intentions towards herself and our child, 
should the event prove fatal;and inviting her 
to accompany me instantly to the continent, 
should the laws of my country spare my life.— 
We could not remain inthe centre ofa family 
cruelly disunited, ina home so utterly desecrat- 
ed. 1 implored her, too, to allow my aged mo- 
ther to become our companion, that she might 
sanction my attempts ina new career of happi- 
ness and virtue. But, although relieved by this 
explanation of my future views, I trembled 
when lound myself once more on the thres- 
hold of home. ‘To meet heragain—to fall once 
more upon the neck of my poormother, whose 
blindness and infirmities had forbidden her to 
visit me in durance! Whata trial! The shouts 
of themultitude were dying away in the distance; 
my sole companion was a venerable servant of 
my father’s, whosat sobbing by my side. He 
had attended as witness at the trial. He was 
dressed in asuit of deep mourning, probably in 
tcken of the dishonour of his master’s house.” 

“ The windowsare closed,” said I, looking 
anxiously upwards, as the carriage stopped.— 
‘‘Has Mrs. Wargrave—has my mother quitted 
tow?” 

“There was no use distressing jyou, Master 
William, so long as you was in trouble,” said 
the old man, grasping my arm. poor old 
mistress has been buried these six weeks; she 
died of a stroke of apoplexy,the day after you 
surrenered yourself. We buried her, Sir, by 


**in the mood which had now takcn posses- 


your father.” 


“And my wife?” said I, as soon as I could re- 
cover my utterance. 

“I don’t rightly “‘understand,—I can’t quite 
make out,—I believe, Sir, you will find a let- 


ter,”’ said my grey-headed companion, following 
me closely into the house. © 


**From Mary!” 

“Here it is,” he replied, opening a shutter of 
the cold, grim, cheerless room, and pointing to 
the table. 

“From I again reiterated, as I snatch- 
editup. ‘No! nef from Mary; not even from 
any member of her family; not even from any 
friend,—from any acquaintance. Jt wasa law- 
yer’s letter; informing me, with technical pre- 
cision, that ‘his client, Mrs. Mary Wargrave, 
conceiving she ha just cause and provocation 
to withdraw herself from my roof,. had already 
taken up her abode with her family; that she 
was prepared to defend herself, by the strong 
aid of the law, against any opposition I might 
offer to her design; bu! trusted the affair would 
be amicably adjusted.. His client, Mrs. Mary 
Wargrave, moreover, demanded no other main- 


tenance than the ttifle allowed by her marriage’ 


settlement, for he¥separate use. Instead of ac- 
companying me tathe continent, she proposed 
toreside with herbrothers ’ 


“And it was by the hand of a laywer’s clerk 
I was to learn all tBis!. The woman—the wife— 


whom I had strutk!—was prepared to plead 
‘cruelty’ agamst m¢ im a court of justice, rather 


knew to what 4 home I was returning, she knew 
ahat my househol 


than live with (i murderer of her minion! She 


“Drink this, soa William,” said the poor 


old man, returnirg to my side with a salver and ° 


from his hands. 
supprot: for I have still a task to perform. Stop 
the carriage; I am going out. Another glass!— 
| must see Mrs. Wargrave!—Where is she?” 

“Three miles off, Sir, at Sir William’s. My 
mistress is with her elder brother, sir, you can’t 
see her to-night. Wait till morning; wait till 
you are more composed. You will lose your 
senses with all these cruel shocks!” 

‘I have lost my senses!” I exclaimed, throw- 
ing myself again into the carriage. “ An@® 
therefore I must see her,—uet see her befor 
I die.” 

‘And these frantic words were constantly on 
my lips till the carriage stopped at the gate of 
Sir William Brabazon. I would not suffer it to 
enter, I traversed the court-yard on foot; I wish- 
ed to give no announcement of my arrival, It 
was dusk. The servant did not recognise me, 
when, having entered the offices by a side-door 
I demanded ofa strange servant admittance to 
Mrs. Wargrave. The answer was suchas I had 
anticipated. ‘Mrs. Wargrave could see no one* 
She was ill; had only just risen from her bed- 
Nevertheless, I urged the necessity ofan imme 
diate interview. ‘I must see her on business.’ 
Still less. ‘It was impossible for Mrs. Wargrave 
to see any person on business, as Sir William 
and Mrs. Brabazon had just gone into town; and 
she was quite alone, and much indisposed.’— 
‘Take in this note,’ said I, tearing a blank leaf 
from my pocket book, and folding it to repre- 
sent aletter. And following with caution the 
servant I despatched on my errand, I found my 
way to the door of Mary’s apartment. It was the 
beginning of spring. The invalid was sitting 
in a large arm-chair before the fire, with her lit- 
tle boy asleep in herarms. I had preceded 
the servant into the room; and, by the imperfect 
fire-light, she mistook me for the medicai at- 
tendant she was expecting. 

“Good evening, Doctor,” said she, in a voice 
so faint and tremulous, that I could scarcely re- 
cognise it for hers. ‘You will find me better to- 
night. But why are you so late?” 

‘You will, perhaps, find me too early,’ said I, 
placing myself resolutely beside her chair, ‘un- 
less you are disposed to annul the instrument 


with which you have been pleased to ¢omplete 


* 


gods were shattered:—and 


Another—another!~I do want 


7 
$$ 
| 
tt a moment me | 
years in his keepigg.. “You want support, my 
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the measure of your husband’s miseries. Do 
not tremble, Madam; do not shudder; do not 
faint. You have no personal injury to appre- 
hend. I am come here, a broken hearted man, 
to learn my award of life or death.’ And, in 
spite of my false courage, I staggered to the 
wall and leaned against it for support. 

‘* ‘My brothers are absent,’ faltered Mary.— 
‘J have no counsellor at hand, to act as a media- 
tor between us.” 

‘“‘For which reason I hazard this appeal. Fam 
here to speak with my own lips to your own 
ears, to your own heart. Let its unbiassed im- 
pulses condemn me or absolve me. Do not de- 
cide upon the suggestions of others.” 

have decided,’ murmured Mrs, Wargrave 
‘trrevocably.’ 

‘No, you have nof,’ said I, again approaching 
her; “for you have decided without listening to 
the defence of your husband, to the appeal of 
nature. Mary, Mary! have you so soon forgot- 
ten the vows of eternal union breathed in the 
presence of God? On what covenant did you 
accept my hand, my name, my tenderness? On 
that of a merciful compromise with the frailties 
of human nature, ‘for better, for worse, for richer 
for poorer, in sickness andin health.’ It has 
been for worse, for I have been perverse, and 
wayward, and mad; it has been for poorer, for 
my good name is taken from me; it has been for 
sickness, for a heavy sickness is on my soul.— 
But is the covenant less binding? Are you not 
still my wife?—my wife whom I adore,—my 
wife whom I have injured,—my wife whose pa- 
tience I would requite by a whole life of homage 
and adorarion,—my wife who once vowed a 
vow before the Lord, that, forsaking all others, 
she would cleave to me alone? Mary, no hu- 
man law can contravene this primal statute.— 
Mary, you have no right to cast from you the 
father of your child.” 

“ ¢ It is for my child’s sake that I seek to with 
draw from his authority,’ said Mrs. Wargrave, 
with more firmness than might have been ex- 
pected; a firmness probably derived from the 
contact of the innocent and helpless being she 
pressed to her bosom. ‘No! I cannot live with 
you again; my confidence is gone, my respect 
diminished. This boy, as his faculties become 
developed, would see me tremble ‘in your pre- 
sence; would learn that I fear you; that” 

“That you despise me! speak out, Madam; 

k out!” 
~ That I pity you,’ continued Mary,resolutely, 
*that I pity you, as one who has the reproach of 
blood upon his hand, and the accusation of ruf- 
fianly injury against a woman on his consci- 
ence.’ 

“And such are the lessons you will teach him; 
lessons to lead him to perdition, to damnation; 
for by the laws of the Almighty, Madam, how- 
ever your kindred or your lawyers may inspire 
you, the father, no less than the mother, must 
be honoured by his child.”’ 

** sit is a lesson I would scrupulously with- 
hold from him: and, to secure his ignorance, it 
is needful that he should live an alien from his 
father’s roof. Wargrave, our child must not 
grow up in observation of our estrangement.’ 

“ Then, by Heaven, my resolution is taken! 
Still less shall his little life be passed in watch- 
ing the tears shed by his mother for the victim 
of an adulterous passion! You have appealed to 
the laws: by the laws let us abide. The child 
is mine, by right, by enforcement. Live where 
you will—defy me from what shelter you please: 
but this little creature whom you have consti- 
tuted my enemy,*remains with me’ Surrender 

him to me, or dread the consequences!” 

** You did not!” I incoherently gasped, seiz- 
ing Wargrave by the arm, and dreading, I knew 
not what. : 

**Have I not told you,”’ he replied, in a voice 
which froze the blood in my veins, “that, before 
quitting home, I had swallowed half a bottle of 
Madeira? My frame was heated, my brain mad- 
dened! I saw in the woman before me only the 
minion, the mourner of Horace Cavendish. I 
had no longer a wife.” 

‘And you dared to injure her?” 

“Right boy; that is the word,—dared/ It 
was cowardly, was is not? brutal, monstrous! 
Say something that may spare my own bitter 
selfiaccusations!” 

Involuntarily I released myself from his arm. 

“Yes! Mary, like yourself, prepared herself 
for violence at my hands,” continued Wargrave, 
scarcely noticing the movement; “for instinc- 
tively she attempted to rise and approach the 
bell; but, encumbered by the child, or by.her 
own weakness, she fell back in her char. Don’t 
wake him!’ said she, in a faint piteous voice, as 


if, after all, Ais helplessness constituled her best 
defence. 
“Give him up, then, at once- 


Do you think 
Ido not love him? Do you think 1 shall be 
less careful of him than yourself? Gye him 
up to his father.”’. | 

‘* For amoment, as if overcome, sheseemed 
attempting to unclasp the little hand which, 
even in sleep, clung tenderly to her nightdress. 
For a moment she seemed to recognise the ir- 
resistibility of my claim. 

“ The carriage waits’, said I sternly. .Where 
is the nurse?” 

‘* I am his nurse,’ cried Mary, burstng into 
an agony of tears. ‘1 will go withhm. To 
retain my child, I will consent to live vith you 
again.’ 

“ With me? AmIa worm, that you think to 
trample on methus? Live with me, whom you 
have dishonoured with your pity, your contempt; 
your preference of anotier? Rather agin stand 
arraigned before a criminal tribunal, than ac- 
cept such a woman as my wife!” 

** ‘As a servant, then; let me attendas a ser- 
vant on this little creature, so dear t» me, so 
precious to me, so feeble, so’ 

“Is it Cavendish’s brat, that you lead for 
him so warmly?’’ cried I, infuriated tiat even 
my child should be preferred to me. And 1 
now attempted to remove him by forcefrom her 
asms, 

“‘Help! help! help!’ faltered the feeble, 
half-fainting mother. But no one cane, and | 
persisted. Did you ever attempt © hold a 
struggling child—a child that others wire strug- 
gling to retain—a young child—a soft.frail, fee- 
ble child? And why did she resist? Should 
not she, woman as she was, have known that 
mischief would arise from such conta#t? She 
who had tended those delicate limbs, that fragile 
frame? The boy wakened from his sleep— 
was screaming violently. He Struggled, and 
struggled, and moaned, and gasped. But, ona 
sudden, his shrieks ceased. He wassiill, silent, 
breathless”’ 

“Dead!” cried I. 

**So she imagined at the moment, wher, at 
the summons of her fearful shrieks, the servants 
rushed into the room. But no, I had not again 
become a murderer; a new curse was in store 
for me. When medical aid was procured, it was 
found that a limb was dislocated; the spine in- 
jured; the boy a cripple for life!” ie 

‘‘What must have been his father’s remorse!” 

‘His father was spared the intelligence. It 
was not for fourteen months that I was removed 
from the private madhouse, to which, that fatal 
night, | was conveyed, araving maniac. The 
influence of wine, passion, horror, had induced 
epilepsy, from which I was only roused toa state 
of frenzy. Careful treatment and solitude gra- 
dually restored me. Legal steps had been taken 
by the Brabazon family during my confinement; 
and my mutilated boy is placed, by the Court of 
Chancery, under the guardianship of his mother. 
For some time after my recovery, I became a 
wanderer on the continent, with the intention of 
wasting the remnants of my blighted existence 
in restless obscurity. But I soon felt that the 
best propitiation, the best sacrifice to offer to 
my injured wife and child, was an attempt to 
conquer, for their sake, an honourable position 
in society, [I got placed on full payin aregiment 
appointed to a foreign station. i made over to 
my boy the whole of my property. I pique my- 
self on living on my psy—on drinking no wine 
—on absenting myself from all the seductions of 
society. leada life of penance, of penitence, 
of pain. But, some day or other, my little vic- 
tim will learn the death of his father, and feel 
that he devoted his wretched days to the duties 
of an honourable profession, in order to spare 
him further dishonour as the son of a suicide.” 

“Thank God!” was my murmured ejacula- 
tion, when at this moment I perceived tie boat 
of the Astrze; whose approach enabled me to 
cover my emotion with the bustle of parting. — 
There was nota word of consolation—of pallia- 
tion, to be offered to such a man. He had in- 
deed afforded me a fearful commentary on my 
text. Never before had I duly appreciated the 
perils and dangers or Wine! 

“And itis to such stimulus,” murmured I, 
as I slowly rejoined my companions, “that judge 
and juror recur for strength to inspire their de- 
crees; to such an influenee, that captain and 
helmsman turn for courage in the storm; to such 
a counsellor, the warrior refers his manceuvres 
on the day of battle; nay, that the minister, the 
chancellor, the sovereign himself, dedicate the 
frailty of their nature! That human life, that 
human happiness, should be subjected to so 


devilish an instrument! Against all other ene- 
mies, we fortify ourselves with defence; to this 
master friend, we open the doors of the citadel.” 

My meditations were soon cut short by the 
joyous chorus of a drinking song, with which 
Lord Thomas’s decoctions inspired the shatter- 
ed reason of the Commandants,superior and in- 
ferior, of His Majesty’s Ship the Astra. 


HANNAH LAMOND.—sy PROFESSOR WILSON. 

Almost all the people in the parish were load- 
ing in their meadow-hay on the same day of mid- 
summer, so drying was the sunshine and the 
wind,—and huge heaped-up carts, that almost 
hid from view the horses that drew them along 
the sward, beginning to get green with second 
growth, were moving in all directions towards 
the snug farm-yards. Never had the parish seem- 
ed before so populous, 

Jocund was the balmy air with laughter, 
whistle, and song. But the tree-gnomous threw 
the shadow of “one o’clock” on the green-dial- 
face of the earth—the horses were unyoked, and 
took instantly to grazing—groups of men, 


women, lads, lasses, and children, collected | 


under grove and bush, and hedge-row,—graces 
were pronounced, and the great Being who 
gave them that day their daily bread, looked 
down from his eternal throne, well pleased with 
the piety of his thankful creatures. 

The great Golden Eagle, the pride and pest 
of the parish, stooped down, and flew away 
with something in his talons. One single, sud- 
den female shrick--and then shouts and outcries 
us if a church-spire had tumbled down ona con- 
gregation at a sacrament! “Hannah Lamond’s 
bairn! Hannah Lamond’s bairn!” was the fast 
spreading cry. ‘The eagle’s ta’en off Hannah 
Lamond’s bairn!” and many hundred feet were 
in another instant hurrying towards the moun- 
tain. 

‘'wo miles of hill and dale, and copse and 
shingle, and many intersecting brooks lay be- 
tween; but in an incredibly short time, the 
fuot of the mountain was alive with people.— 
The eyrie was well known, and both old birds 
were visible on the rockledge. But who shali 
scale that dizzy clitl, which Mack Stuart the 
sailor, who had been at the storming of many a 
fort, attempted in vain? 

All kept gazing, weeping, wringing of hands 
in vain, rooted to the ground, or running back 
and torwards, like so many ants in discomfiture, 
the use—what’s use o’ony poor 
human means’? We have no power but in pray- 
er!” and many knelt down—fathers and mo- 
thers, thinking of their own children, as if they 
would force the deaf heavens to heart? 

Hannah Lamond had all this while been sit- 
ting on a rock, with a face perfectly white, and 
eyes like those of a mad person, fixed on the 
eyrie. Nobody bad noticed her; tor strong as 
all sympathies had been with her at the swoop 
of the eagle, they were now swallowed up in 
agony of eye-Sight. “Only last Sabbath was 
my little sweet baptized,” and on uttering these 
words, she flew off through the brakes and over 
the huge stones, up—up—up—up—iaster than 
ever huntsman ran into the death—fearless as a 
goat playing among precipices. 

No one doubted, no onecould doubt, that she 
would soon be dashed to pieces. But have not 
people who walk in their sieep, obedient to the 
mysterious guidance of dreams, climbed the 
walls of old ruins, and found footing, even in 
decrepitude, along the edge of unguarded bat- 
tlements and down dilapidated stair cases, deep 
as draw-wells or coal-pits, and returned with 
open, fixed, and unseeing eyes, unharmed to 
their beds, at midnight? 

It is all the work of the soul, to whom the 
body is a slave; andshall not the agony of a mo- 
ther’s passion—who sees her infant hurried off 
by a demon to a hideous death—bear her limbs 
aloft wherever there is dust to dust, till she reach 
that devouring den, and fiercer and more furi- 
ous fur, in the passion of love, than any bird of 
prey that ever bathed its beak in blood, throt- 
tle the fiends, that with their heavy wings would 
fain flap down the cliffs, and hold up her child 
in deliverance before the eye of the all seeing 
God? 

No stop—no stay--she knew not that she drew 
her breath. Beneath her feet Providence fas- 
tened every loose stone, and to her hands 
strengthened every root. How was she ever to 
descend? That fear, then, but once crossed her 
heart, as up—up—up she pressed to the little 
image made of her own flesh and blood. ‘The 
God who holds me now from perishing—will 
not the same God save me when my child is on 
my bosom??? Down came the fierce rushing of 


the eagles’ wings—each savage bird dashed 
close to her heac, so that she saw the yellow of 
their wrathful eyes. 

All at once they quailed and wete cowed.— 
Yelling, they flew off tothe stump of an ash 
jutting out of a cliff, a thousand feet above the 
cataract, and the Christian mother falling across 
the eyrie, in the midst of bones and blood, 


clasped her child—dead—dead—dead,no doubt, 


but unmangled and untorn, and swaddled up 
just as it was when she laid it down asleep 
among the fresh hay, in a nook of the harvest 
field. Oh! what a pang of perfect blessedness 
transfixed her heart, from that faint feeble cry— 
‘It lives—it lives—it lives!” and baring her 
bosom with loud laughter and eyes dry as 
stones, she felt the lips of the unconscious inno- 
cent once more murmuring at the fount of life 
and love! 

Where, all this while, was Mark Stuart, the 
sailor? Half way up the cliffs. But his eye had 
got dim, and his head dizzy, and his heart sick; 
and he who had so often reefed the top gallant 
sail, when at midnight the coming of the gale 
was heard afar, covered his face with his hands, 
and dared look no longer on the swimming 
heights. “And who will take care of my poor 
bed-ridden mother,” thought Hannah, whose 
soul, through the exhaustion of so many pas- 
sions, could no more retain in its grasp that hope 
which it had clutched in despair. A voice 
whispered, “Gep.”’ 

She looked round expecting to see an angel, 
but nothing moved except a rotten branch, that 
under its own weight, broke off the crumbling 
rock. Her eye, by some secret sympathy of her 
soul with the inanimate object, watched its fall; 
and it seemed to stop, not far off, on a small 
platform. Her child was bound to her bosom 
—she remembered not how or when—but it was 
safe—and scarcely daring to open her eyes, 
she slid down the shelving rocks, and found her- 
self ona small piece of firm root-bound soil, 
with the tops of bushes appearing below. 

With fingers suddenly strengthened into the 
power of iron, she swung herself down by briar 
and broom, and heether, and dwarf birch.— 
There a loosened stone lept over the ledge, and 
no sound was heard, so profound was its fall_— 
There, the shingle rattled down the screes, and 
she hesitated not to follow. Her feet bounded. 
against the huge stone that stopped them, but 
> felt no pain. Mer body was callous as. the 
cliff. 

_ Steep as the wall of a house was now the 
side ofa precipice. But it was matted with ivy 
centuries old—long ago dead, and without a 
single green leaf—but with thousands of arm- 
thick steins petrified into the rock, and covering 
it as with atrellis. She bound her babe to her 
neck, and with hands and feet clung to that 
feartul ladder. ‘Turning round her head, and 
looking down? lo! there was the whole popula- 
tion of the parish, so great was the multitude, 
on their knees! and hush, the voice of psalms— 
a hymn breathing the spirit of one united prayer. 
Sad and solemn was the strain—but nothing 
dirge like—breathing not of death, but of deli- 
verance. 

Ofien had she sung that tune, perhaps the 
very words, in her own hut—she and hermother 
—or in the kirk, along with all the congrega- 
tion. An.unseen hand seemed fastening her 
fingers to the ribs of ivy, and in sudden inspira- 
tion she descended, as fearless asif she had been 
changed into a winged creature. Again her 
feet touched stones and earth—the psalm was 
hushed—yet a tremulous sobbing voice was 
close beside her, and lo! a she goat, with two 
little kids at her feet! “ Wild heights,” thought 
she, “do these creatures climb, but the dam 
will lead down her kid by the easiest paths: for 
O even in the brute creatures, what is the holy 
power of a mother’s love!” and, turning round 
her head, she kissed her sleeping baby, and for 
the first time wept. ' 

Overhead frowned the front of the precipice, 
never before touched by human hand or foot, 
No one had ever dreamt of scaling it; and the 
golden eagles knew that well in their instinct, 
as, before they built their eyrie, thep had brush- 
ed it with their wings, But all the rest of this 
part of the mountain side, though seamed and 
chasmed, was yet accessible—and more than 
one person in the parish had reached the bot- 
tom of Glead’s Cliff. 

Many were now attempting it, and ere the 
mother had followed her dumb guides a hun- 
dred yards through,among dangers that,although 
enough to terrify the stoutest heart, were tra- 
versed by her without a shudder, the head of 


one man appeared,and then the head of another 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


4l1 


— 


and she knew that God had delivered her child an old dowager?—certuinly not—I know them better; 


in safety, into the care of their fellow creatures. — 


Not a word was spoken—eyes said enough— 


she hushed her friends with her hands, and,with 


uplifted eyes, pointed to the guides sent to her 
by heaven. Small green plats, where those 


ut here we are, and so instead of talking further, 
come, give me your opinion of my choice.” 
** Madame” and away we went. 

‘ ‘* Well, how like you this hat? Rather shabby, 


h! the other is better, is it not; but it is almost too 


yay. That pink one would become me? What 


creatures nibble the wild flowers, became now think you of that slate; is it prettier, think you? I 


more frequent trodden lines, almust as easy as 
sheep paths, showed that the dam had not led 
her young into danger; and now the brushwood 


dwindled away into struggling shrubs, and the} 


party stood on alittle eminence above the stream 
and forming part of the strath. There had 
been trouble and agitation, much sobbing and 
many tears among the multitude, while the mo- 
ther was scaling the cliffs,sublime was the shout 
that echoed afar the moment she reached the 
eyrie,—and now that her salvation was sure, the 
great crowd rustled like a wind-swept wood. 

And for whose sake was all this alternation of 
agony’? A poor humble creature, unknown to 
many even by name—one who had had but few 
friends, 
work all day, here—there—any where—that 
she might be able to support her aged mother 
and her little child—and who on sabbath took 
her seat in an obscure pew, set apart for pau- 
pers, in the kirk? 

‘“‘Fall back, and give her fresh air,” said the 
old minister of the parish; and the circle of 
close faces widened round her, lying as in 
death. “Give me the dear child into my arms,” 
cried first one mother; and then another, and it 
was tenderly handed round the circle of kisses, 
many of the young maidens bathing its face in 
tears. ‘There’s not a single scratch about the 
poor innocent, for the eagle, you see, must have 
stuck its talons into the long clothes, and the 
shawl. Blind! blind! must they be who see not 
the finger of God in this thing!” 

Hannah started up from her swoon, looking 
wildly round, and cried, “O, the bird, the bird! 
—the eagle, the eagle! The eagle has carried 
off my little Walter—is there no one to pur- 
sue?” A neighbor put her child into her bosom 
—shutting her eyes, and smiting her forehead, 
the sorely bewildered creature said ina low 


voice, *‘Am | awake? O tell me if I am awake, | P® 


or if all this be the work ofa fever, and the de= 
liirum of a dream.’’ 


THE CHARITABLE LADY, 


: From the French. 

She was a charitable lady, undoubtedly—the most 
charitable lady in France. There were none like 
her. Every body said so. 

** In good truth,” she cried, as I entered the draw- 
ing room, ** you are here quite @ propos. You are 
a lawyer, you must be a philanthropist, and being 
that, cannot refuse to be my cavalier to-day. This 
is Friday, and I invariably consecrate this day to the 
poor and unfortunate. It is the least a woman of my 
fortune and sympathetic turn of mind ean do, and | 
always have so much to attend to on all other days. 
Come, you caanot refuse me.” | 

Mrs. de S. is still very handsome; she is not more 
than twenty-five, and her husband is near seventy. 
The lady has preserved all the freshness of complex- 
ion and beauty of form she possessed when, eight 

ears before, she married Mr. de S. an old counse!- 
of the royal courts. Bravely has she met her 
fate—she has her poodles and her poor to attend to, 

Is there any means of refusing to become a philan- 
thropist when invoked by a pretty woman? | 
know of none, and so accepted her invitation. 

It might have been twelve o’clock when we step- 
ped into the carriage. Some may think this was be- 
ginning the day at alate hour; but let them remem- 
‘ber that it is always ‘* better late than never.” 

‘© Where will madame first go to?” 

To St. Thomas D’Aquire.” 

We soon arrived at the church, and leaving the 
coach, immediately entered its sacred precincts.— 
Mrs. de S. afier making the sign of the cross betore 
each image, led me to the vestry-room: there leaving 
me, she entered a sanctuary which appeared to be 
interdieted to the profane vulgar. After a short ab- 
sence, my pretty companion rejoined me. : 

** | have just been to learn the exact hour at which 
the abbe will comence his charity sermon on Sunday 
next. Asa sister of the holy order,” said she, ‘I 
could not miss it on any account; but, nevertheless, 
I do not fike to waste my precious moments by com- 
ing too soon, so now we will go to our pastry cook. 
I present the holy bread on the day after to-morrow, 
and would not have it said that the baroness of D., 
who did so last Sunday, does things better than I do. 
So, you perceive, I must go see my cook myself.” 

To the cook then we went—it was an affair of 
twenty minutes. 

‘* Francois, to my milliner.” 

T was startled, and involuntarily observed, 

‘* I thought this day was suered to the poor.” 

**To be sure it is; but you do not understand.— 
After the communion next Sunday I must collect for 
the poor, and for that must getanew hat. Think 
you they would give me any thing were I dressed as 


‘believe Vil try it.” 

And now the hats fly, and the milliner fidgets. 1 
foresaw that all the bats in the shop would be tried 
on. ‘Two hours had passed since we ca:ue there. I 
drew out my watch. 

‘Bless me, madam, it is three o’clock. Hotel 
Dieu will be closed, and you have, I believe, a sick 
person to visit there.” 

Most true,” she replied, ‘how swiftly time 
passes. Yeta moment until Ll examine this turban. 
I had better return to-morrow. Now, sir, let us 
haste.” 

Ina visit toa hospital you will meet many a touch- 
ing spectacle. Pvor children erying—mothers who 
could, but will not, do the same. Here are old 
friends concealing their own wants to minister to 
those of others—there skeleton-like convalescents 


nor wished for more—contented to ' 


flitting by like shadows. Here a lame and infirm 
man going and coming; and there some poor (the 
rich seldom enter this kingdom of suffering) untor- 
tunate, endeavouring to console his brother in afflic- 
tion; and here, there, and everywhere are the atien- 
tive sisters of charity—the faithful servants of this 
most noble institution. 

When we reached the Hotel Dieu the other visi- 
ters were already beginning to retire; and as [ saw 
them parting from their suffering friends or fellow 
servants, or perhaps some member of their own ta- 
mily, I thought to myself, ‘* How many painful se- 
parations; how many deceitful hopes; how many 
eternal adieus; how many handsare now pressed for 
the last time; how many will be orphans and widows 
with the morrow?” 

We entered room, number thirty-seven. ‘ 

‘It is here,” said Mrs. de S., who had hurried 
me along with her. The sound of her voice awoke 
me from reflection. 

*¢ Well, Michael, how do you feel to-day?” 

‘Is it you, madam?” muttered a poor, heart- 
broken man. ‘1 feared you had forgotten me,” and 
his pale and emaciated visage protruded from be- 
neath the covering. 

**Well, my good Michael, are you better to-day?” 
Not much, madam.” 

‘‘ What does the doctor say; where do you feel 
in?” 

‘‘f do not know whether I heard aright; but I 
think he said I had the rheumatism. I suffer much, 
all over,—it is not astonishing, though, the room 
is so damp, so unhealthy. You promised me a year 
ago 

‘True, true—be quiet, Michael; Vil speak to 
Mr. de S., and, next year, if he completes his new 
dwelling, I shall certainly think of you. But you 
have enough to eat here?” 

‘*Ah! madam, the broth is not much stronger 
than water.” 

‘* It would not do to make it strong for sick persons. 
So you want nothing, Michael?” 

“Yes, madam, one thing.” 

‘© What is it, Michael?” 

“Why, if you would be kind enough to give me 
wherewith to procure a little snuff.” 

‘*Snaff! ah, Michael, it would be serving you ill 
todo so. Snuff is very bad for you in your pre- 
sent state—no, no, Michael, I must not let you have 
any.” 

‘ There, my brave fellow!” said I, as I tossed him 
a five-frane piece. <A tear glistened in his eye. 

** Never ask for snuff again, Michael. This gen- 
tleman is wrong in giving you the means to purchase 
it even now—” 

. We were out of the sick chamber ere she had con- 
cluded her remark. 


** He is,” said Mrs. de S., after we were seated in 
the coach, ** an old family servant; he lived with us 
seven years, and therefore it is that I cannot abandon 
the poor fellow now. He has been here ove year, 
and [ am happy in having procured him ar asylum 
where he may peacefully terminate his perhaps hith- 
erto troubled career.” 


The horses were halted at the Boulevard ‘* du 
Mont Parnasse,”’ and, to my surprise, she here pre- 
pared once more to alight. 

‘*Is it possible,” cried I, ‘* that your benevolence 
induces you to come thus far to relieve the unfortu- 
nate??? 

“Qh, no!” she laughingly replied; ‘*do you not 
see that glittering sigu—‘* Establishment for the care 
of sick dogs.” Cate, my pretty Cafe, has been ill 
some time, and I have placed him under the care of 
the learned director of this establishment.” 

** Ah! ah! this is different—” 


The appearance of the house was stylish enough. 
A maid-servant waited on the door, and bade us 
enter the drawing-room, to await the arrival of 
the M. D. superintending the concern. I had then 
leisure to look sround me, and was nota little amused 
at the sight of some fifty dogs in a back-yard, each 
one of which appeared differently dealt with; here 
was One with a woollen cap on his head; another with 
leather drawers on; this one had his leg ina sling; 
that one a plaster on his ear—the poor fellows looked 
quiet enough, Experience had probably taught them 
it was their wisest course. 


Esculapius kept us waiting but a litle while; he 


entered the apartment with the fair object of Madame 
de S.’s ender cares. 

** Cafe, my sweet Cafe!” she cried, the moment 
her eyesfell on him, The stupid animal paid no at- 
tention Whatever to his anixious mistress! ** Cafe! 
—he knows me not!” she added, with a most dra- 
matical accent and tears stood in her eves! 

** He is better, nevertheless,” chimed in the doc- 
tor; ‘*lut the country air is yet necessary to bim. 
It alone gan dispel his present drowsiness,” 

** Cart well tor him, doctor, Let him want for 
nothingnothing whatever,” and she handed him a 
Napole@. More tears and more sighs for poor Cafe! 

1 agai found it necessary to be prompter. 

** It is five o’clock, madam.” : 

**Goal heavens!” she ejaculated, ‘*and I have 
three mire visits to muke. A family that hardly has 
bread for to-morrow—another that have not a straw 
to lie on—but it is too late; | must home for dinner. 
I shall sree have time to dress, and company too 
to-day. Well, I must postpone my visits until next 
Friday; they will hardly wantavy thing before then?” 

And home we drove. 

‘This is one charitable lady. May there not be an- 
other of 4 similar description in the world? 


From the Military Sketch Book. 
THE BISCUIT, 

Our alvanced guard had veen skirmishing with 
the eneny for five days, and with empty stomachs. 
The commissary of the division had euher missed 
us in his march with the provisions, for which he had 
been despatched in the rear, or else had not been 
successtul in procuring a supply. But whatever 
might hate been the cause, the consequence was try- 
ing to us; for the men, officers and all, were wholly 
without provisions for three days. At the time the 
commissary went to the rear, two pounds of biscuit, 
one pourd of meat, and a pint of wine, were served 
out to each individual; and upon this quantity we 
were foreed to exist for five days; for nothing was to 
be bought. It we had been loaded with gold, we 
— no? have purchased a morsel of any sort of 

ood. 

Most of the men, from having been accustomed to 
disappointment in supplies of rations, managed their 
little stock of provisions so economically, that it last- 
ed nearly three days, but the greater part finished it 
in half the time, As the men grew weaker the work 
grew heavier; and as hunger increased, so did the 
necessity for physical exertion. The enemy were 
constantly annoying us, and every hour of the day 
broughta skirmish, either with their little squads of 
cavalry, their riflemen, or their voltigeurs. ‘The 
iatter were troops of very short stature and strong 
make, very much esteemed by Napoleon. ‘They 
wore short breeches and halt gaiters, and none of 
he men were more than five feet three inches high. 
Thewifles would advance by the cover of a hedge, 
ov hill perhaps, while the voltigeurs would suddenly 
dart, out from a ditch, into which they had crept 
under cover of the weeds, and fall upon our picquets 
with the ferocity of bull dogs; and when they were 
mastered, would, if not killed, wounded, or held 
fast, scamper elf like Kangaroos. In like manner 
the cavalry would try to surprise us; or, if they eould 
steal upon us, would dash up, fire their pistols, and 
if well opposed, gallop off again. 

On the filth moruing after the commissary lad de- 
livered the rations above mentioned, we had a very 
sharp brush with the enemy. A company of infan- 
try and a few dragoons were ordered to dislodge the 
French from a house in which they had a party, and 
which was necessary to the security of our position; 
for from this house, they used to sally upon our 
picquets in a most annoying manner, The French, 
not more than about filty in number, made a consi- 
derable resistance; they received the English with a 
volley from the wincows, and immediately retreated 
toa high bank behind the house. From this point 
they coutinued to fire until their flank was threatened 
by our dragoons, when they retreated in double- 
quick disorder, leaving about fifteen killed and 

wounded. 

Our men were then starving. The poor fellows, 
although they had forgotten their animal wants in 
the execution of their duty, plainly displayed in their 
faces the weakness of their bodies. Every man of 
the crowded encampment looked wan and melan- 
choly; butall kept up theirflagging spirits by resolu- 
tion and patience. Many a manly fellow felt in 
silence the bitterness of his situation. ‘There were 
no upbraidings, for all were sufferers alike. 

In about an hour after the taking of the old house 
in front, I went out from our buts-in a crowd to see 
the place of action. I met four or five of our men 
wounded, led and carried by their comrades. The 
officer commanding the party now joined me, and 
walked back to the house, to give further directions 
regarding other wounded men not yet removed.— 
When we ha! gone about 50 yards, we met a wound- 
ed soldier carried very slowly in a blanket by four 
men. As soon as he saw the officer who was along 
with me, hecried out ina feeble but forced voice, 
**Stop! stop !—lay me down—let me speak to the 
captsin.” The surgeon, who was along with him, 
had no objection, for, in my opinion, he thought the 
man beyond the power of his skill, and the sufferer 
was laid gently down upon the turf, under the shade 
ofa projecting rock. I knew the wounded man’s 
face in a moment, for I had often remarked him as 
being a steady, well-condueted soldier ; his age was 
about forty-one or two; and he had a wife and two 
children in. England. I saw death inthe poor fel- 
low’s face. He wasshot in the throat, or rather be- 


tween the shoulder and the throat ; the ball passed 
apparently downwards, probably frm having been 
fired from the littte hill on which the Freoch posted 
themselves when they left the house. The blood 
gurgled from the wound at every exertion he made 
to speak. I asked the surgeen what he thought of 
the man, and that gentleman whispered, ‘* It is all 
over with him.” He said he had done evcry thing 
he could to stop the blood, but found, from the sita- 
ation of the wound, that it was impossibie to succeed, 

_ The dying soldier, oa being‘aid down, held out 
his hand to my friend the captain, which was not on- 
ly cordially received, but pressed with pity and ten- 
derness by that officer. ‘* Sir,” said the unhapp 
man, gazing upon his captain with a look such as 
Shall never forget.—‘*Sir, you have been my best 
friend ever since | entered the regiment—you have 
been every man’s friend in the company, and a good 
officer—God bless you! You saved me once from 
punishment, which you, and all knew a!terwards that 
I was unjustly sentenced to. God bless you !?— 
Here the tears came from his eyes, and neither the 
captain, nor any one around, could conceal their kin- 
dred sensations. 

The poor sufferer resumed—** I have only to beg 
Sir, you would take care that my dear wife and little 
ones shall have my back pay as soon as possible ;— 
I am not many hours for this world.” The Captain 
pressed hss hand, but could not speak. He hid his 
face in his handkerchief. 

**T have done my duty, Captain——have I not Sir?” 
** You have, Tom, you have, and nobly done it,” 
replied the Captain, with great emotion. 

‘God bless you !—I have only one thing more to 
say.”? Then addressing one of his comrades, he asked 
for his haversack, which was immediately handed to 
him. *‘*I have only one thing to say, Captain,” said 
he. ‘*T have not been very well this week, Sir, and 
did not eat all my rations. I have one biscutt—it is 
all l possess You, as well as others, Sir, are with- 
out bread ; take it, for the sake of a poor grateful 
soldier—take it—take it Sir, and God be with you!” 

The poor good natured creature was totally exe 
hausted as he concluded, he leaned back—his eyes 
grew a dull glassy colour—his face still paler, and 
he expired in about ten minutes after on the spot.— 
The Captain wept like a child. 

Few words were spoken. The body was borne 
along with us tothe wood where the division was bi- 
vouacked, and the whole of the company to which 
the man belonged attended his interment, which took 
place in about two hours afier. He was wrapped in 
his blanket, just as he was, and laid in the earth.— 
The Captain himself read a prayer over his grave, 
and pronounced ashort but impressive euology on 
the merits of the departed. He showed the men the 
biscuit, as he related to them the manner in which it 
had been given tohim, and he declared he would 
never taste it, but Keep the token in remembrance of 
the good soldier, eVen though he starved. ‘he com- 
missary, however arrived that night, and prevented 
the necessity of trial to the Captain’s amiable resoe 
lution. At the same time, I do believe that nothing 
would have made him eat the biscuit. 

This is no tale of fiction, the fact occurred before 
the author’s eyes. Let no man, then,in his ignorance, 
throw taunts upon the soldier, and tell him that his 
gay app»rel and his daily bread are paid him out of 
the citizen’s pocket. Rather let him think on this 
biscuit, and reflect, that the soldier earns his crust 
as wellas he, and when the day of trial comes, will 
bear the worst and most appalling privations, to keep 
the enemy from snatching the last biscuit out of the 
citizen’s mouth. It is for his countrymen at home 
that he starves—it is for them he dies. ° 


CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1833. 


From the Journal of an Officer. 


The changes effected both in the dress and man- 
ners of the inhabitantsof Constantinople, and in the 
style of the city itself, since I last visited it in 1818, 
were to me most surprising and unexpected. Cer- 
tainly the greatest portion of the imposing appearance 
of the Turks has been lost by the recent reform in 
their costume, which formerly was rich, elegant,and 
varied; but under this present Frank or European 
garb, they have become an ill-dressed, slovenly, nay, 
even, inamost cases, a ridiculously mean-looking 
race. ‘The crimson stuffed cap, surmou:.ted by a 
blue spread tassel, descend slow on the eyebrows,and 
how deeply must its enemies sigh after the proud 
and fanciful turban! The younger and less respecta- 
able ‘Turks who have adopted the new costume, put 
on short round jackets with upright collars buttoned 
to the chin, and according to the season, wear very 
loose calico or woollen Cossac trousers. The older 


and more respectable classes make use of loose long 
| surtout coats, with stiff strait collars: waistecate, 
loose trousers,and tie black shoes, complete the dress; 


comfortably about their throats. To conceal, how. 
ever, this cruel abolition of a beautiful national 
dress, a military cloth cloak is worn by the Effendis, 
which conceals the horrors of the present habdiliments. 
So altered are the geutry of the new costume, that I 
should say their next step would be to turn Chris- 
tians. The European dress was never intended for 
a Mohamedan, or even an Asiatic. 

It is astonishing the effect dress has on the hae 
bits of the human race. Thas the Turks became 
more dignified and slothful than by nature they were 
intended to have been, because they could neither 
manage on foot the arrangement of their heaps of 
clothes nor walk with comfort io their slippers.— 
Since the tails of the coats have been clipped, cer- 


and sometimes a dirty white neckcloth is tied un- . 
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tainly they move about with more activity. The 
sword is much more rapid in the work of conversion 
than the tongue. The Sultan uses the former weapon 
without any remorse; and it must be confessed,after 
all, that the Turks are a dastardly people, easily in- 
timidated, submissive and cringing. 

This has become apparent since the destruction of 


the Janisaries. Miliary costume is the fashionable 
dress of the day; whilst all copying from the Sultan 
wear their beards of the same length as his, and pull 
their caps equally low over their foreheads. The 
national color of the army is blue. Inever saw a 
better behaved body of men than the new troops, 
trained and regimented on the European principle; 
they are always ready to give assistance to foreigners 
when required. 

The city of Constantinople is much improved by 
being kept very clean, by the erection of new ba- 
zaars, by the embellishment of the old ones, and by 
the guardianship of a very vigilant police. The 
streets are now free from all rubbish and offensive 
objects; no notice is taken of foreigners; and even 
European females, without the slightest change of 
costume, may walk through every part unmolested, 
and almost unobserved. 

Last Friday we went to see the Sultan on his week- 
ly visit to a mosque, to hear divine service. It was 
on the Pera side of the Bosphorus. About five 
thousand infantry, with a powerful hand, were drawn 
outin one line from the entrance of the place of 
worship, to receive him. ‘They must have been part 
of a select corps, since the men were very well 
dressed, and remarkably good-looking, stout and tall. 
They handled their arms well, and were steady,— 
We were placed under the veranda of a coffee- house 
close to which the Sultan passed. His Majesty was 
preceded by six led horses, saddled and bridled in 
the European manner, with richly embroidered sha- 
bracks; then came double files of mounted pages, 
dressed in various colored jackets, and white trou- 
sers, Officers of the household, aides-de-camp, and 
other military attendants; and lastly, the favorite 
Meer Allace, or General of the Guards, Hoosain 
Pacha. ‘To these succeeded the Sultan, immediately 
followed by a personal guard of infantry, composed 
of remarkably fine handsome young men. He wore 
the scarlet military cap, embroidered round the sides, 
and surmounted by a rich gold tassel, the long bul- 
lion of which hung like a fringe over its crown. A 
cloak of sky blue cloth, with strait embroidered col- 
lar, almost concealed his under dress, a light cloth 
jacket, buttoned tightup to the chin, his gold-laced 
white kerseymere trousers, and boo's, with spurs. — 
On his left breast shone a most beautiful diamond 
star. His sabre and belt were European, as also his 
saddle and bridle. 

For a moment I could searcely place faith in my 
sight, so changed was this haughty monarch ‘‘of the 
sea and earth” from what I hadseen him some years 
back, moving in the full awfulness of Asiatic majesty. 
The waving pluses of a multitude of shattars, or 
running footmen, then screened him from the gaze 
of his subjects; he was borne on by horse at a 
movement almost motionless, his eyes were fixed, 
countenance pale, gloomy, and most melancholy; 
and now I beheld the same powerful sovereign deck- 
ed out in a flippant uniform, very similar to that of 
a light calvary officer, with florid complexion, active, 
inquisitive gaze, and beard clipp2d almost to the 
chin. I must say, Sultan Mahmood seemed to en- 
joy his emancipation from all the thraldoms of pomp 
and ceremony. I[n about half an hour the Sultan re- 
turned, and every part of the procession was manug- 
ed without the slighest noise or contusion. Though, 
L imagine, the Sultan must have moments of great 
uneasiness regarding his perSonal safety, he does not 
hesitate to move amongst the crowded streets, or ap- 
parently shun occasions whea attempts might be 
made on his life. 

Persons who, bya long sojourn in Constantino- 
ple, have acquired a considerable and more than sn- 
perficial knowledge of Turkish affairs, assert that 
the late changes and ameliorations, instead of retard- 


‘ing, will accelerate the downfall of the Ottoman Go- 


vernment. ‘The spirit of the people has been brok- 
en, and both national and religious feelings humbled 
and outraged. It is an arduous undertaking for a 
monarch endowed even with great wisdom and re- 
solution toreform a nation, particularly a nation 
‘professing the Mohammedan faith; yet I should say, 
that much has apparently been effected in Coustant- 
nople; and, judging superficially, we would deem it 
the capital ofa prosperous and vigorous government. 
The public bnildings are undergoing general repair, 
old edifices are removing to be erected anew, and 
every where there is a certain stir denoting activity. 
Yet these signs of improvements are only observable 
in Constantinople, whilst the provinces are oppress- 
ed, misruled, and absolutely defenceless. If the 
system pursued by the Sultan does not produce the 
results anticipated by many, even to the regeneration 
of his people, certainly the body of the nation has 
been relieved from the insolence and lawless habits 


ofthe Janisaries; and those predatory bands of horse- 


men, the Dehlees and Hytees, no longer pillage and 
desolate the country. Criminals are now with facili- 
ty seized and punished, and for years the Turkish 
empire has not been so tranquil, or so secure for 


foreigners, travellers, or merchants. : 


United Service Journal. 


SMALL POX. 
The ship Ontario, from London, is now at the 


‘New York quarantine ground, with fifty-five 


cases of small pox on board. 


Saturpay, DecemBer 28, 1833. 


Itrained during the whole morning sf Wed- 
nesday last, Christmas day. Notwithstanding 
this, the streets were thronged with 3itizens, 
children and strangers, and the places d public 
exhibition, such as the Museum, the Menagerie, 
the Anaconda Rooms, &c. were well atended. 
Christmas Eve appears to have passed avay very 
merrily. The shops were crowded in the even- 
ing, and during the whole night the streets 
were alive with noise and merriment. Consi- 
dering the pressure of the times, and the nature 
of the weather, we have seldom hada nore en- 
livening Christmas. 


Newron Forster, or the Merchants’ Service; 2 
vols. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanch- 
ard; 1833. 

The above is really one of the best publica- 
tions which we have for a long time perused. — 
It is a work very creditable to the author, and 
one which will not only gratify the reader, but 
also convey much useful instruction. Many of 
the scenes are of the most interesting character, 
particularly those which relate to the sea. The 
latter are equal to any of Cooper’s, and are well 
calculated to awaken and deeply arrest the at- 
tention of the reader. 

The characters are various, and many of the 
personages who are introduced to our acquaint- 
ance, in the course of the narrative, strike us as 
beings of no ordinary cast; and yet we must ad- 
mit that they compose a part of the great human 
family, and that in the delineations of the author 
he has strictly adhered to nature and truth, 

Newton Forster’s adventures will please all 
classes of readers; and amidst the mass of infe- 
rior light reading with which we are flooded, 
we are glad to meet with a work of this class 
upon which we can fairly and justly bestow our 
unqualified approbation. 

We recommend to the particular attention of 
the honest but misguided abolitionists, and those 
over-zealovs persons in the promotion of imme- 
diate slave emancipation, the chapter im which 
that subject is honestly and fairly discussed. It 
will inform them of the actual condition of the 
slave in the West Indies, and the dangers which 
would necessarily arise from immediate emanci- 
pation. The argument sand facts apply with the 
same force to our slave population, as they do 
to the West Indies. 


We are no advocates for slavery, but the re- 
moval of this great national evil must be the 
work of time; it cannot be effected at once; and 
we sincerely hope that all attempts to deliver 
our southern brethren from the curse of slavery, 
may be planned in prudence, caution and judg- 
ment, and conducted with knowledge and wis- 
dom. 

In dismissing the work, we will remark, in 
conclusion, that it is one uf powerful interest 
throughout; it is full of thrilling incidents and 
daring adventure; the dialogues are animated, 
sprightly, and entertaining; the descriptions are 
bold and graphic; and the whole finish and exe- 
cution entitle the author to the praise of talents 
of a high order, and an intimate acquaintance 
with life. 


* A SCENE IN LONDON. 
During the agitstion that preceded the Reform 
Election in London, a man named Savage, formerly 
a merchant, became prominent as a speaker, and de- 


| bater in the reform clubs and meetings. He is re- | 


presented as eloquent, bold and impudent—a thor- 
ough-going radical in polities, and an infidel in reli- 
giou. Alter the excitement consequent upon the 
elections under the Reform Bill had passed away, 
he ingratiated himself with Robert Owen, the ce- 
lebrated experimentalist of modern times, and be- 
came the manager of Owen’s ‘‘Labour Exchange,” a 
new institution lately attempted in the British metro- 
lis. Here he soon became notorious as an expoun- 
der of knowledge, matrimony and infidelity, and 
continued to attract erowds of listeners to his lec- 
tures, until the failure of Owens’ plan, and the clos- 
ing of his Bazaar. Again destitute of funds, our ad- 
venturer was put to his wils; so he turned publican, 
and opened a political pot iouse. To attract cus- 
tomers, he made it a lecture shop for science, and 
gave it the name of ** The Mechanics Institution.” 
At this house the first project was started to establish 
societies not to pay taxes. 

These societies increased to such an extent, thai 
the government thought proper to make an example, 
and selected Savage as the victim. The London 
correspondence of the Journal of Commerce, from 
whose last letter we have gathered these particulars, 
concludes in these terms:—*‘It was at the house of 
Savage that the officers made a seizure, and placed 
the goods in a ‘‘van,” for the purpose of removing 
them to some place of sale. The appearance of the 
myrmidons of the law was a signal for the assem- 
bling of the multitudes, and they consisted chiefly, I 
should say entirely, of the fax populi. About 1000 
of the rabble followed the goods, hooting, hissing, 
and occasionally throwing mud, yet no one attacked 
the officers, until a woman suddenly rushed forth, 
grasped the reins and addressed the mob in tones of 
contempt for their courage, and indignation for their 
apathy. ‘*Are you Englishmen,” she concluded, 
‘and yet suffer these things to be done? Cowards, 
see what a woman dares to do!?”—and she turned 
round the horse, and her admirers shouted forth,— 
‘‘Restore the goods.” In a moment she found a si- 
multaneous support, the horse was removed, the of- 
ficers escaped as rapidly as they could, the lady 
leader was raised upon a sofa in the van and drag- 
ged in triumph, amidst the most deafening applause, 
to the residence of Mr. Savage. He, however, re- 
fused to receive the goods, and they were taken else- 
where. The van was thentorn to atoms, and its 
remains would have been fired, had it not been for 
some prudent person, who induced the crowd to 
forego their intentions. Intelligence was soon sent 
to the Home Office, strong bodies of police were 
ordered out, the guards were put under arms, ani 
the whule borough of Marylebone appeared in a 
eomplete state of excitement. The evening passed, 
however, without any further disturbance, and the 
next day the sheriffs in person made several! other 
seizures without experiencing the slightest opposi- 
tion. The crowd contented itself with expending 
its indignation by hissing, and other discordant 
sounds, and remained round the house of Savage in 
great numbers, until by a ruse he succeeded in dis- 
persing them. On Sunday, about 1000 men were 
collected in Smithfield, listening toa political preach- 
er, but notwithstanding his declamation and diatribes 
against the conduct of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the police wisely left him alone, and when 
he had had ‘this say,” the gaping hearers quietly 
disperse]. Some of the goods have been recovered 
by the sheriffs, and £100 have been offered by go- 
vernment for the apprehension of all the offenders 
engaged in the rescue, the reward to be given to any 
one except he, she, or they, who were personally 
engaged. Meetings are held now every evening, but 
they create no disturbance. The last one in South- 
wark was attended by Mr. Humphrey, the late 
sheriff, and present member for the borough. He 
persuaded the people to continue their procecdings, 
or they never would be successful. 


Little Hill is playing with great success at 
Cincinnati. 


On Thursday last, the property known as the 
ae Screw Dock, was sold at the Merchants’ 
Coffee House for $40,400. It is intended to erect 
upon it a manufactory of spermaceti oil and candles; 
and the establishment ofa whaling line of ships to 
bring the crude oil direct to Kensington, is contem- 
plated by the purchaser. 


$— $— $_ $ 


SELECTIONS. 
THE ANNUITY, 


From the French. 

Charles Blondec the son of an honest coun- 
try gentleman from Nevers, leaves his native 
province to study law in Paris, and soon plunges 
into the extravagance and dissipation of the 
capital. His father, after a fruitless attempt to 
reform his conduct, conceives the idea of pre- 
venting his extravagance for the future, by 

nvesting all his fortune, except his paternal 
mansion, inan annuity of ten thousand francs. — 
harles, however, soon after his death, parts 
with the patrimony of his ancestors, eludes his 
father’s caution, by selling the annuity. We 
now proceed with the story. 
As he was going to his attorney’s, to take 
measures for the sale, he met his oldest and best 
Anastasius, to whom he stated briefly the busi- 
ness which robbed him ofa whole morning of 
pleasure. 

Anastasius was a friend ofan uncommon kind, 
an enemy to his friend’s follies, and using all his 
exertions to retainthem on the border of the 
abyss into which they were falling. He was 
besides a young man of poetical good sense; 
the most uncommon, and most pardonable spe- 
cies of good sense. He seldom let slip an op- 
portunity of being eloquently virtuous; he did 
not fail to be so in this instance. 

“Charles, you have squandered your patrimo- 
ny: you have turned the house where you were 
born, and where your father died, into money: 
this would be a bad action, were it not a foolish 
one; you would be to blame, were you not to be 
pitted; for in that estate there was more than a 
fortune; there was a religion, there was a hap- 
piness, which was likewise your patrimony, and 
which your father bequeathed to you with your 
other possessions. You did not perceive it; you 
have sold your vineyard and your garden, your 
mill by the river side, and your grove of the 
mountain ash on the hill. You have renounced 
all the rural enjoyment of your life, your flow- 
ers in spring, your shades in summer, your vin- 
tage in autumn. It is not your fault; nature 
created you so,and you knew neither the worth, 
nor the holiness of those things; you did not 
value your rustic abode, preferring Paris and 
its fleeting pleasures; you had rather see the 
wheels of your phaeton revolve, than the sails 
of your mill; be it so, but one day, believe me, 
you will repent your deviation; luckily, Charles, 
the evil is as yet but half complete; you have no 
longer a country-seat, but you have wherewithal 
to live incomfort intown; you may yet ben 
honest citizen, living on your income, free frm 
toil and care. Your father was a wise man; he 
knew your inclinations, and he obtained this 
annuity for you to save you from ruin; do not 
undo what hehas done. You have sold his 
tomb, at least do not baffle his paternal wishes 
—d<o not utterly destroy his labour of love and 
anxiety for you!” 

Anastasius had proceeded thus far in his dis- 
course, when Charles answered; ‘*Much obliged 
to you for you sermon, Anastasius, but here we 
are at my attorney’s door; business before every 
thing. Excuse me, theh, for leaving you.” 

A few days afterwards, his attorney informed 
Charles that the annuity wassold, and that the 
purchase-money was at his orders. 

This time Charles did not even dream of a 
reform; he boldly continued his brilliant, extra- 
vagant life. 

It is strange how many young persons, some 
of whom are not deficient in either judgment 
or genius, hasten their ruin inthis way with in- 
credible serenity. ‘The future has no terrors 
forthem. ‘Twill last as long as our youth,” 
say they, “and when youth is at at an end, what 
mattersit? our passions will be extinct, ambition 
will open a new career to us, on which we shall 
enter gravely, in all the maturity of riper years.” 
Others, the best gifted by nature, reckon ona 
marriage, a rich widow, cra sentimental miss. 
Some, of harder metal, say, ‘‘at the last louis, I 
will blow my brains out,” practising literally 
and tragically the motto they adopt, *‘short and 
sweet.” The chronicle of the beau mond, pre- 
serves the recollection of more than one of these 
fashionable suicides. 

Charles, for his part, had formed no plan; he 
neither reckoned on a marriage, preferment, or 
a bullet. He went on, looking neither behind 
nor before,wholly devoted to the present, seek- 
ing no apology, no refuge. Providence ought 
to take care of this sort of blindness; it did not 
desert Charles, as we shall see. 

It was after a breakfast at the Rocher, that gay 


and wicked, loud in speech, bold in mien, inso- 
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== 
Jent in look, he entered Tortonis, arm in arm 
with Anastasius, an indulgent moralist, who 
after all, knew how to make the most of the ill | 
success of his sermons, and breakfasted like a 
philosopher on the ruin which he could net 
prevent. As they entered, Charles, doubtless 
by accident, struck with his cane a peaceable 
broker, who was marking the changes in stocks, 
seated before a bavaroise. The stranger turned 
round, Charles, instead of making an apology, 
laughed in his face: and after a few words, for- 
got himself so far as to insult him. Here the 
dispute ceased, and the standers-by terminated 
the discussion, like people who knew the word. 

‘This requires blood; exchange cards, and— 
till to-morrow.” 

‘*Why’” said the offended party, “why put 
off till to-morrow, what could so well be done 
to-day’ To-morrow it might seem childish, and 
we should feel sorry to cut each other’s throats 
for such a trifle. Now, the insult is fresh, our 
heads are hot, now isthe time, come! That 
gentleman has his tilbury, I have my horse; we 
shall only change the scene of our ride, that’s 
all: instead of the Bois de Bologne, it will be 
St. Mande to-day. Whatdo you think of it?” 

“Excellent,” said Charles, ‘and let us be off. 
I will get my arms, you yours, and we meet at 
the parte du Bel-air, if you please.” 

So saying, Charles and his companion set 
the one on his good steed, the other in his light 
carriage, and away they start to cut each other’s 
throats in the country, they who, an hour be- 
fore, had never seeneach other. I leave you 
to imagine what a fine text this was for Anasta- 
sius! But Charles interrupted him at once. 

‘‘No more morality, Anastasius, and be good 
enough to take the reins, for it might unsteady 
my hand.” You see that Charles was a young 
man of prudence, and that he reassumed all his 
coolness in prospect of that serious affair—a 
duel! 

Our four young men, two combatants, and two 
witnesses, arrive at St. Mande, and plunge into 
the wood, seeking a spot retired enough, a 
shade sufficiently thick, and a smooth lawn, for 
their pretty pastoral; and the spot having been 
found, the two combatants throw off their 
coats, as if to engage in some rustic sport, and 
the seconds agree that the pastoral shall be de- 
cided by the pistol. ‘Ihe useless swords are 
thrust in the turf, the pistolsloaded, and chance 


for once, gives the offended party the first fire. 
“Very well,” said he, ‘still it would be as 


well to know with whom I am engaged, and the 
name of the man Iam going to aim at.” 

“Your antagonist isnamed Charles Blondel,” 
said Anastasius, raising his eyes to heaven. 

“Charles Blondel! That gentleman is Charles 

Blondel, of Nevers! Good heavens, what was 1 
goingtodo! Noduelnow! Put on your coat, 
sir: 1 am the injured party, I Believe, and I have 
the right to be satisfied this instant if I think 
proper. lam satisfied I was perfectly easy, 
however, as regarded the result of the combat 
to myself, since I had the first fire, and you 
were nearer and showed a larger front than 
yonder birch tree.” The ball struck the cen- 
tre of the trunk. ‘*You would have been dead 
at this moment, sir, and ! should perhaps have 
lost more than yourself by thatevent! Ilshould 
have wept more bitterly for you than your best 
friend, than your most loving mistress, I, whom 
your death would have almost ruined; for, sir, 
to me you are neither an enemy, nor even a | 
man; you are a personal chattel, a living capital, | 
the capital of an annuity of ten thousand francs. 
1 bought your annuity, sir! Do you understand 
now, why I do not wish to take your life? why, 
I decline the combat, though | was the injured 
party, and had the first fire?” 

“Well, Anastasius,” said Charles to his se- 
con¢, as they got in their tilbury,“‘if I had listen- | 
ed to you and had not sold my annuity, I should | 
have been dead by this time. A little morality, 
1 entre, my friend!” 

This incident gave Charles great confidence 
and new tourage to persevere in his careless 
philosophy, and Anastasius ceased his sermons, 
so much wis his common-place wisdom baffled 
by the straige morality of this adventure — 
Charles contnued to gild his days with the re- 
mains of his ortune, which diminished rapidly, 
atl was nealy a wreck when the events of 
July, 1850, ocurred. 

On the nm»rning of the twenty-seventh, 
Charles, who lad observed the agitation of the 
preceding eveying, was preparing to go out 
early; CONCIUN yyy that Paris would offer some 


curious and spectacles. It was not po- 
litical excitemen wt. urged him; he considered 
the thing only 1n Qe Ecturesque point of view, 


as Anastasius did in the sentimental. He 
rung for his servant, to learn from him the ap- 
pearance of the politicical horizon—he did not 
answer the summons. He dressed himself in 
haste, and when he entered his parlor, found 
there a table covered with eatables, and a letter 
addressed to him, placed so that he could not fail 
to see it. This letter announced to him that he 
was detained at home, by virtue of superior 
orders, which extended to most of the young 
men in Paris, as well as himself. Charles’ first 
emotion was anger. This tyranny against 
which his spirit mutinied, inspired him all as 
once with the most exalted liberal ideas. His 
rights as a citizen rose vivid in his mind; he felt 
his imprisonment to be arbitrary, and tried to 
break down the door ofhis room, which offered 


he followed her steps when she went out; at the 
operahe was always at her side; he went to the 
ball whenever she did; such was his address and 
perenne in pursuit of her; and such on the 
otherhand, their good will to assist his endeav- 
ours; for I need not say his passion was recipro- 
cated, Letters were soon exchanged between 
the tvo lovers, and on this rock the mystery of 
theirinnocent intrigue made shipwreck. One 
of the letters was intercepted. The corresponr 
dence ceased instantly; no more walks, balls, or 
opers; no more exchanging of looks, clasping 
of haids, and pouring out of gentle words, from 
and into the heart! Then it was that Charles 
regrated his ruin; had he been rich, the miserly 
old man. would perhaps have given him his 
daughter. A dark melancholy preyed upon 


only a passive, but unconquerable resistance.— | him. To raise it to its height, he received a let- 
He called, no one answered; he threw some of | ter ftom Angelique. She too had pined; she was 


the furniture out of the window; no one troubled 
himself about it. The noise of the musketry 
soon drowned his voice, and all the tumult he 
could make. The action had become general, 
a barricade had been erected in the street, but 
unluckily Charles’s windows looked on the 
court. In vaindid he lean out of the window, 
measuring its height with his eye, and seek a 
passage,an exit to escape by; he had to abandon 
the idea. While this was going on, he saw at 
a winduw opposite a little old man, with a pow- 
dered head, and malicious expression of face, 
who was leaning on a gold-headed cane, and 
contemplating him with a smile of satisfaction. 
He had lately seen this old man following him 
a hundred times; this appasition was connected 
with all the strange or dangerous events of his 
life. He paid little attention to it, and the old man 
soon disappeared. Charles then came toa resolu- 
tion; he left the window, and’ examined the pro- 
vision which had been made for him; abundance 
of capital cold dishes, and choice wine. He ate 
as much breakfast as he could, and passed the 
day in grumbling, yawning, and smoking—-a 
true prison life. The next day the same mode 
of life, nor were his dungeon doors opened till 
noon on the thirtieth. Cherles tried in vain to 
discover the secret of this strange adventure. — 
His friend, Anastasius, who had gone when and 
where he pleased; was wounded in making a 
speech to a troop of lancers about to charge. 

Not long after, Charles was seriously sick.— 
His regular physician had been'to see him, and 
had left a prescription, when one of the first 
medical menin Parig made hic appearance. 

“I was very intimate with your father,” said 
he to Charles; “I learned your illuess from my 
brother physician, and the interest I naturally 
feel for a friend’s son, brings meto see you.” 

He then questioned the patient, read the 
prescription, altered it, went out, and never 
returned. Charles was soon re-established. 

But his fortune was more indisposed than he 
was, and it breathed its last about this time.— 
Charles then vegetated; his train of servants and 
equipages reformed itself, his creditors took the 
field, and to crown all, Anastasius resumed his 
sermons, when the cholera madeits appearance. 
While Anastasius adhered toa strict regimen, 
Charles braved the pestilence with all the bold- 
ness of the ruin which stared him in the face.— 
The epidemic was making terrible ravages, 
when he received a letterin these terms: 

“Go atonce to Italy. These bills of ex- 
change enclosed, point out your road. At the 
end of that time you will receive further instruc- 
tions. This journey does not compromise you in 
any respect, only keep yourself in good health, 
and in good spirits.” 

All this was a mystery to Charles, but he 
went. At the end of six delightful months, he 
received at Venice a letter enclosing the funds 
necessary to return to France. On his return, 
he found that the cholera had disappeared, and 
that Anastasius had philosophically united him- 
self to an ugly personification of a very pretty 
fortune. 

“Tis the only resource left you,” said Anaa- 
tasius. ‘* Marry a fortune—I will find one for 
you.” 

While Anastasius was looking, Charles fell in 
love. ’Twas the first blessing of the plain life 
he now led, the first consolation of the poverty 
into which he had fallen—a true love and his 
first. By a singular fatality, the young lady, 
whose appearance struck him so forcibly, was 
accompanied by the eternal old man. This oh 
fellow, as Charles soon learned, was Angelique’s 
father, and, besides, in possession of an enor- 
mous, mysterious fortune, said to have been ac- 
quired by usury. 

Charles gave himseif wholly up to his pas- 
sion. He passed every day before her window; 


‘a last thought on me!” 


in adecline, and her father had obtained her 
consent to another marriage. She besought 
Chatles to forget her, and bade him adieu for 
ever. Charles’s answer was short, ‘* There is 
but one way to forget you; that way settles 
every thing, and delivers me from a load which 
is every day more burthensome. Farewell.— 
To-morrow I shall have ceased to live. Bestow 
The letter having been 
sent, Charles made his preparations. With his 
loaded pistols lying before him, he was making 
some last arrangements; when, all of a sudden, 
the little old man, terrified, with head unpow- 
dered, and dress in disorder, burst into the room 
like abombshell, aud dashed at the pistols, pale, 
trembling, and holding in his hand the letter 
written to Angelique. It was her father. 

‘© Wretch,” he cried, ‘* what, self-murder! 
suicide! a crime! unhappy man!” 

*€ Really,” said Charles, with the ironical cool- 
ness of aman who has made a desperate reso- 
lution, “so you are here! It would have been 
strange, to be sure, if I had not met you in such 
an emergency, still you have never yet interfer- 
ed quite so directly in my concerns—but hand 
me back those pistols, sir.” 

**1 give them to you?—no! why should you 
kill yourself?” 

“Have you come then for my confession at 
my dying hour? Why should I kill myself? Do 
you not know it, and are you ignorant of one 
single circumstance of my life, you whom Lt have 
for so many years, found incessantly at my 
heels?” 

‘Ves, nngrateful wretch, it is I who for four 
years have watched over you, with more than a 


parent’s care! 1 have watched yoursleep, your 
sorrows, your joys. When you were sick, I sent 
my physician to you; in thedays of trouble I 
locked you up safe at home; when the pesti- 
lence came, I made you travel in Italy in princely 
style. I have removed many a trouble, many a 
danger, many an evil from you, and now, to re- 
ward me for all my care and expense, you are 
agoing very coolly to shoot yourself, and by the 
same shot to rob me of ten thousand francs a 
year; for, sir, your annuity belongs to me. 1 
bought it of the first purchaser four years ago. 
If you are determined to die, at least wait till ! 
have sold the annuity. You owe me thus much.” 

*‘It is unfortunate,” said Charles, ** but I can- 
neither wait, nor take part ina fraud. If I 
must make bankrupt of my life, at all events, it 
shall not be a fraudulent bankruptcy. You who 
know my story, you know whether life is any 
longer tolerable; you who are Angelique’s fa- 
ther, know what would make it endurable, and 
my fate isin your hands. However, I don’t ask 
any favour of you; make your calculations. 

“Well, then, you must be my son-in-law,” 
said the old man, when he saw there was no 
otherhope. “ I will give one half of this fatal 
annuity to my daughter, as her dowry; I shall 
save something by that, at all events.” 

A few maoths after the marriage the old man 
died, and Charles inherited his whole fortune. 
As he was going home from Pere la chaise with 
Anastasius,’ ‘*You see, my sage, and eloquent 
friend,” said he, “ what my ruin brings me; it 
has saved my life once, at least, and I may now 
thank it for the possession of a lovely wife and 
great wealth. Believe me, Anastasius, fortune 
laughs at your wise schemes, and the highest 
prize often falls to him who never calculates.” 


From the New York Gazette. 
DECLARATION 
OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 
The Convention, assembled in the city of Phila- 
delphia to organize a National Anti- Slavery Socie- 
ty, promptly seize the opportunity to promulgate the 
following declaration of sentiments, as cherished by 
them in relation to the enslavement of one-sixth por- 
tion of the American people. 


More than fifty-seven years have elapsed since a 
band of patriots convened in this place, to devise 
measures for the deliverance of this country from a 
foreign yoke. ‘The corner stone upon which they 
founded the Temple of Freedom was broadly this— 
“that all men are created equal; that they are endow- 
ed by their Creator witi certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit ot 
happiness.” At the sound of their trumpet-call, 
three millions of peop!e rose up as from the sleep of 
death, and rushed to the strife of blood; deeming it 
more glorious to die instantly as freemen, then de- 
sirable to live one hour as sluves. ‘They were few 
in number—poor in resources; but the honest con- 
vietion that Truth, Justice, and Right were on their 
side, made them invincible. 

We have met together for the achievement of an 
neterprise, without which, that of our fathers is in- 
vemplete; and which, for its magnitude, solemnity, 
and probable results upon the destiny of the world, 
. far trangcends theirs, as moral trath does physical 
oree. 

In purity of motive, in earnestness of zeal, in de- 
cision of purpose, in intrepidity of action, in stead- 
fastness of faith, in sincerity of spirit, we would not 
be inferior to them. 

Their principles led them to wage war against 
their oppressors, and to spil! human blood like water 
in order to be free. Ours forbid the doing of evil 
that good may come, and lead us to reject, and to en- 
(reat the oppressed to reject, the use of all carnal 
weapons for deliverance from bondage; relying sole- 
ly upon those which are spiritual, and mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong holds. 

Their measures were physical resistance—the 
marshalling in arms—the hostile array—the mortal 
encounter, Ours shall be such only as the opposition 
of moral purity to moral corruption—the destruction 

of error by the potency of truth—the overthrow of 
prejudice by the power of love—and the abolition of 
slavery by the spirit of repentance, 

Their grievances, great as they were, were tri- 
fling in comparison with the wrongs and sufferings of 
those for whom we plead, Our fathers were never 
slaves—never shut out from the light of knowledge 
and religion—never subjected to the lash of bratal 
task-masters, 

But those, for whose emancipation we are striving 
—constituting at the present time at least one-sixth 
prt of our contrymen—are recognised by the law, 
and treated by their fellow-beings, as marketable 
commodities—as goods and chattels—as brute bsasts; 
are plundered daily of their toil without redress; 
really enjoying no constitutional nor legal protee- 
tion from the licentious and murderous outrages 
upon their persons; are ruthlessly torn asunder—the 
tender babe from the arms of its frantic mother—the 
heart-broken wife trom her weeping husband—at the 
caprice or pleasure of irresponsible tyrants. For the 
crime of having a dark complexion, they suffer the 
pangs of Lunger, the infliction of stripes, and the 
ignominy ot brutal servitude. They are kept in 
heathenish darkness by laws expressly enacted to 
make their instractfon a criminal offence. 

These are the prominent circumstances in’ the 
condition of more than two millions of our people, 
the proof of which may be found in thousands of in- 
disputable facts, and in the laws of the slaveholding 
States, 

Hence we maintain—That in view of the civil and 
religious privileges of this nation, the guilt of its op- 
pression is unequalled by any other on the face of the 
earth; and, therefore, 

That it is bound to repent instantly, to undo the 
heavy burden, to break every yoke, and to let the 
oppressed go free. 

We further maintain—That no man has a right to 
enslave or imbrute his brother—to hold or acknow- 
leige him, for one moment,as a piece of merchandise 
—to keep back his hire by fraud—or to bratalize his 
mind by denying him the means of intellectual, so- 
cial and moral improvement. 

The right to enjoy liberty is inalienable. To in- 
vade it, isto usurp the prerogative of Jehovah.— 
Every man has a right to hisown body—to the pro- 
ducts of his own labour—to the protection of law— 
and to the common advantages of society. It is 
piracy to buy or steal a native African, and subject 
him io servitude. Surely the sin is as great to en- 
slave ah American as an African. 

Therefore we believe and affirm—That there is 
no difference in principle, between the African slave 
trade and the American slavery; 

That every American citizen, who retainsa haman 
being in involuntary bondage as his property, is, 
[according to scripture*] A MAN STEALER; 

That the slaves ought instantly to be set free, and 
brought under the protection of law; 

That ifthey had lived from the time of Pharaoh 
down to the present period, and had been entailed 
through successive generations, their right to be free 
could never have been alienated, but their claims 
would have constantly risen in solemnity; 


That all those laws which are now in force, ad- 
mitting the right of slavery, are before Gad utterly 
uull and void; being an audacious usurpation of the 
Divine prerogsiive, a daring infringement on the 
law of Nature, a base overthrow of the very foun- 
dations of the social compact, a complete extinction 
of all the relations, endearments and obligations of 
mankind, and a presumptuous transgression of all 
the holy commandments—and that therefore they 
ought to be instantly abrogated, 

We further believe and affirm—That all persons 


of eclour who possess the qualifications which are de- 
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manded of others, ought to be admitted forthwith 
to the enjoyment of the same privileges, aud the ex- 
ercise of the same prerogatives, as others; and that 
the paths of preferment, of wealth, and of intel- 
ligence, should be opened as widely to them as to 
persons of a white complexion. 

We maintain that no compensation should be given 
to the planters emancipating their slaves— 

Because it would be a surrender of the great fun- 
damental principle, that man cannot hold property 
in man; 

Because Slavery is a crime, and therefore it is not 
an article to be sold; 

Because the holders of slaves are not the just pro- 
prietors of what they claim; freeing the slaves is not 
depriving them of property, but restoring it to its 
right owners; it is not wronging the muster, but 
righting the slave—restoring him to himself; 

Because immediate and general emancipation 
would only destroy nominal, not real property. it 
would not amputatea limb or break a boneof the 
slaves, but by infusing motives into their breasts 
would make them doubly valuable to the masters as 
free laborers; and 

Because, if compensation is to be given at all, it 
should be given to the outraged and guiltless slaves, 
_ and not to those who have plundered and abused 

them. 

We regard, as delusive, cruel and dangerous, 
any scheme of expatriation which pretends to aid, 
either directly or indirectly, in the emancipation of 
the slaves, or to be a substitute forthe immediate 
and total abolition of slavery. 

We fully and unanimously recognise the sove- 
reignty of each State, to legislate exclusively on the 
subject of slavery,which is tolerated within its lim- 
its; we concede that Congress under the present 
national compact, has no right to interfere with any 


of the slave States, in relation to this momentous 
subject. 


But we maintain that congress has a right, and is 
solemnly bound to suppress the domestic slave trade 
between the several States, and to abolish slavery in 
those portions of our territory which the Constitution 
has placed under its exclusive jurisdiction. 

We also maintain that there are, at the present 
time, the highest obligations resting upon the peo- 
ple of the free States, to remove slavery by moral 
and political action, as prescribed in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. They are now living un- 
der a pledge of their tremendous physical force to 
fasten the galling fetters of tyranny upon the limbs 
of millions in the Southern States; they are liable to 
be called at any moment to suppress a general in- 
surrection of the slaves; they authorise the slave 
owner (o vote for three fifths of his slaves as proper- 
ty,and thus enable him to perpetuate his oppression: 
they supporta standing army at the south for its 

rotection; and they seize the slave who has escaped 
into their territories. and send him back to be tor- 
tured by an enraged master or a brutal driver. This 
relation to slavery is criminal and full of danger: it 
must be broken up. 


These are our views and principles—these, our 
designs and measures. With entire confidence in 
the overruling justice of God, we plant ourselves 
upon the Declaration of our Independence and the 
truths of Divive Revelation as upon the everlasting 
rock. 

We shall organize Anti-Slavery Societies, if pos- 
sible, in every city, town, and village in our land, 

We shall send forth Agents to lift up the voice of 
remonstrance, of warning, of entreaty and rebuke. 

We shall circulate, unsparingly and extensively, 
anti-slavery tracts and periodicals. 

We shall enlist the pulpit and the press in the 
oause of the suffering and the dumb. 

We shall aim ata purification of the churches from 
all participation in the guilt of slavery. 

We shall encourage the Jabour of freemen rather 
than that of slaves, by giving a preference to their 
productions: and 

We shall spare no exertions nor means to bring 
the whole nation to speedy repentance. 

Our trust for victory issolely inGod. We may 
be personally defeated, but our principles never.— 
Truth, Justice, Reason, Humanity, must and will 
gloriously triumph. Already a host is coming to 
the help of the Lord againstthe mighty,and the pros- 
pect before us is full of encouragement. 


Submitting this declaration to the candid exami- 
nation of the people of this country, and of the 
friends of liberty throughout the world, we bereby 
affix our signatures to it; pledging ourselvesthat un- 
der the guidance and by the help of Almighty God, 
we will do all that in us lies, consistently with this 
Declaration of our principles, to overthrow the most 
execrable system of slavery, that has ever been wit- 
nessed on earth—to deliver our land from its deadli- 
est curse—to wipe out the foulest stain which rests 
upon our national escutcheon—and to secure to the 
coloured population of the United States all the 
rights and privileges whioh belong to them as men, 
and as Americans—come what may to our persons, 
our interests, our reputations—whether we live to 
witness the triumph of Liberty, Justice and Human- 
ity, or perish untimely as martyrs in this great, be- 
nevolent, and holy cause. Done in Philadelphia, 
this 6th day of December, A. D. 1833. _ 

Maine—David Vhurston, Nathan Winslow, Jo- 
seph Southwick, James Frederick Otis, Isaac Win- 
slow. 

New Hampshire.—David Cambell. 

Vermont—Orson S. Murray. 


Massachusetts.—Danl. S. Southmayd, Effingham 
L. Capron, Joshua Coffin, Amos A. Phelps, John 
G. Whittier, Horace P. Wakefield, James G Bar- 
badoes, David 1’, Kimball, Jr. Daniel. E. Jawett, 
John R. Cambell, Nathaniel Southard, Arnolc Buf- 
fum, Wm L. Garrison. 

Rhode Island—John Prentice, George W. Ben- 
son, Ray Potter. 

Connecticut—Samuel J. May, Alpheus Kingsley, 
Edwin A. Stillman, Simon S, Jocelyn, Robet B. 
Hall. 

New York—Beriah Green, Jr. Lewis Ta)pan, 
rohn Rankin, William Green, Jr, Abraham L.Cox, 
Wm. Goodell, Elizur Wright, Jr. Charles W.Den- 
ison, John Frost. | 

New Jersey—Jonathan Parkhurst, Chalkley Gill- 
lingham, John M‘Cullough, James White. 

Pennsylvania—Evan Lewis, Edwin A. Atlee, Ro- 
bert Parvis, James M‘Crummill, Thomas Shiley, 
Bartholomew Fussell, David Jones, Enoch Mack, 
James M. M‘Kenney, Aaron Vickers,James Loigh- 
head, Edwin P. Atlee, Thomas Whitson, Joha R. 
Sleeper, John Sharp, Jr. James Mott. 

Ohio--John M. Sterling, Milton Sutliff, Levi Sut- 
tiff. 


* Exod. xxi. 16: Deut xxiv. 7. 


CHARLES MAITLAND; or, THE MESS CHEsT. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 

There are not many names on the list of those who 
have sacrificed their lives for freedom which de- 
serve more honourable mention than that of Riego. 
I was in the Mediterranean at the time of the brave 
attempt which terminated so fatally for him; and lL 
well remember how eagerly we sought every dis- 
jointed scr+p of intelligence which could be guather- 
ed concerning the romantic adventures of Mina with 
his lite army in Catalonia, and the firm and prudent 
efforts of his noble compatriot Riego. Old Port 
Mahon, according to custom, had been chosen for 
the winter-quarters of our squadron; and though the 
Mahonese were by no means well affected to the cause 
of Ferdinand, yet the habitual caution and reserve of 
those islanders prevented their disclosing a very full 
account of what little they knew concern'ng the pro- 
gress of events on the continent. Such drops of news 
as dribbled from them, therefore, rather increased 
than quenched the flame of curiosity. This had arisen 
toa great height, when it was suddenly and sadly 
extinguished by the arrival of a little polacca vessel 
from Barcelona, which brought the melancholy tid- 
ings of the defeat and flight of Mina, and of the cap- 
ture and evacuation of his brother in arms. This ves- 


‘sel had been despatched to Mahon with an official ac- 


count of the triumphal entry of Ferdinand into Mad- 
rid, just six days after the inhabitants of that city had 
wilnessed the public termination of Riego’s eventful 
career. 

There were bonfires and illuminations in Mahon 
on the receipt of this intclligcuec, but nese OUlWard 
demonstrations of rejoicing were rendered by fear, 
not gladness; and were as false as the hollow -hearted 
monarch whose success they were kindled to cele- 
brate. Had the despatches communicated news of 
his death, and of the triumph of the constitution, the 
revelry would have been another sort of affair; the 
faces of the people, as well as their casements, would 
have been lighted up for joy; and hearts, as well as 
feet, would have joined in the bolero and fandango, 
and bounded to the music of the merry castinets. 

One evening, during these mock rejoicings, I went 
on shore with Charles Maitland, one of our lieute- 
nants, and as fine a tellow as ever trod a frigate’s 
quarter-deck, He was young in commission, having 
been but recently promoted, after a tedious service 
of two whole lustres, in the subordinate capacity of 
midshipman, during which period he had been the 
object of a full share of the “ fantastic tricks,” which 
naval commanders sometimes choose to play off upon 
those beneath them. When lI say beneath them, 
mean this phrase, so far as Charles Maitland is con- 
cerned, to apply only to the scale o! military grada- 
tion; for in any other respeet he was beneath no man | 
in the service. It had been his Jot, as we!l as mine, 
to sail with a commander who allowed no opportu- 
nity to pass of proving his title to the nautical dis- 
tinction he enjoyed, ot being ‘*the hardest horse in 
the navy.” But those days were over now; and the, 
more elevated rank, and more definite aud import- 
ant duties of a lieutenant, cecured him, in a good 
measure, from a renewal of the annoyance he had so 
long endured. 

Almost immediately on reaching the dignity of 
an epaulette, Charles had married a sweet girl, ‘to 
whom he had been long attached, and whom his nar- 
row and uncertain resources had alone prevented 
from espousing before. 1 stood groomsman on the 
occasion; and | remember well how handsome the 
fellow looked, as he led his blushing bride to the 
altar. A forty-four, convoying a trig, snug, clean- 
rigged litle Baltimore clipper, could not appear 
more stately than he alongside that modest and well 
modelled girl. ‘he truth is, Charley was one of 
the finest-looking men in the service—tall, well- 
built, round-chested, with an eye like an eagle’s, and 
a mouth, the habitual smile of which, or rather a 
slight pleasant curve approaching to a smile, denoted 
an excellent disposition. And never did dogvane 
show the course of the wind better than that smile 
expressed his temper. But L am wandering from 


my story. 
The honey-moon—that briefest moon that ever 
sheds its light,on the matrimonial state—had hardly 


in old Ironsides. The old craft was lying in the har- 
bour, her topsails loose, her anchor short-stay apeak, 
and all ready to trip, sheet home, and be off. His 
name had been pitched upon at the last moment, to 
supply a vacancy left by somebody who had begged 
off; and as there was now no time for remonstrance, 
he had nothing to do but obey. 1am ao hand for 
painting scenes of the tender sort; sol leave Charley’s 
parting with his young wife, and all that, **to sym- 
pathetic imaginations,” as the girl in the play has it. 

But, avast a bit and belay there! What am I do- 
ing all this while? A pretty piece of lee-way I bave 
made of i! Here were we, a moment since, snugly 
moored in the harbour of Mahon, tor winter-quar- 
ters; and now, in the turning of a glass, have | put 
the Atlantic between us and the scene of my story. 
Well, stations for stays!—helm’s a-lee, aud about 
she goes! And we must now crack on all sail, and 
make a short cruise of it till we get back to our start- 
ing point. Thece is no time now for buckling knee 
buckles, as the boatswain’s mate says, when he calls 
all hands ina squall at night; se, to make a short 
story of it, let it suffice to say, that Charley bade 
adieu to his wife, old Lronsides sailed, reached the 
Mediterranean in due time, went the usual rounds 
over that cruising ground, (delightful cruising ground 
it is, by the way,)and was now in daily expectation 
of the relief ship, with orders for her to retura to the 
United States. 

Well, as I said before, Mahon was all in a bustle, 
on account of the news from the continent. Bells 
were ringing, music playing, bonfires shone in one 
place, and illumivations glittered in another. Groups 
of people, of all ages and conditions, were in every 
square and open place; and the expression of many 
a pretty face peeped out from the tolds of the red 
maatilla, or the scowl of many a dark eye that glared 
beneath the shadow of the sombrero, denoted any 
thing but pleasure at the intelligence which had been 
received, Of all the difficult tasks in this world, 
there is none harder than to put on the semblance of 
joy at that which stirs our righteous indignation— 
and he who can best dissemble in such cases—no 
matter how strong the motive—is not the man I 
should choose tor my friend. 

Well, Charles and 1 went ashore one evening, as 
I said, during the rejoicings. We had no other ob- 
ject in view than to take a long stroil together, along 
the romantic shores of one of the prettiest and quiet- 
est bays in the world, and to converse without re- 
straint (that, at least, | supposed was his motive) on 
the topic which was ever uppermost in his mind.— 
We were yetin the midstof the town, and were 
threading our way through the crowd in one of the 
principal squares, when a woman—and a pretty old 
one too, as well as one might judge by the withered 
and sallow face which her threadbare mantle was so 
disposed as only half to betray—suddenly presented 
herself before us, and whispered a single word, in 


alow guttural voice, to my companion, One who 
has sat as many lung cold watchcoas have, the 


look-out, on the foretopsail-yard, naturally acquires 
a quick eye ; and it therefore did not escape me that 
this old woman, as she spoke to Charles, slipped a 
sealed note into his hand, She then passed on, mix- 
ed with the throng, and in an instant disappeared 
from my following glance. In Spain, the country of 
intrigue and romantic adventure, there was nothing 
so very singular in thisas to justify great surprise; 
and perhaps the circuristance would soon have pas- 
sed from my mind altogether, had not subsequent 
events, which I could not but consider in some way 
connected with it, kept it continually in my thoughts. 

On reaching the first convenient place, Charles 
paused to peruse the billet. Its contents, whatever 
they were, seemed to engage him deeply. He stood 
pondering over the paper for several moments, with 
the air of one in earnest and perplexed meditation ; 
and then, suddenly crumpling it in his hand, and 
thrusting it into his pocket, cast round him a quick 
and apprehensive glance, as if fearful some one 
might have overlooked him, There was more con- 
fusion in his manner, and more hesitancy in his 
speech, than I had ever before seen him exhibit, 
when he approached me, a moment or two after this 
and said, that an unexpected engagement would 
oblige him to forego the intended walk,and leave me 
to pursue my walk alone. 


Thad known Charles Maitland froma boy. We 
had studied our lessons on the same form ; had shot 
our marbles into the same ring ; had entered the na. 
vy within a few weeks of each other ; had been ship- 
mates and messmates through two long and eventful 
cruises, and a good part of the time had been watch- 
mates. I knew that he had a soul of honour ; that 
his principles were well established, his head clear, 
his morality nice. and that he loved his young wife 
with the most ardent attachment. Yet for all this, 
could not help feeling a certain indefinite fear that 
there was something wrong connected with that note. 
It could not be a challenge, for he was beloved by all 
the officers in the squadron, and I was very sure he 
had not been embroiled in any quarrel on shore. 
Besides, if it were so, he would have applied to me 
as his friend;—and then, again, women are not cho- 
senas bearersof such messages. Yet that the sub- 
ject, whatever it might be, was of no ordinary kind, 
was evident from the impression which the perusal 
occasioned, and not less evident from his withhold- 
ing the matter from me. Our communion had al ways 
been of the most frank and unreserved description; 
we had always been sharers of each other’s thoughis, 
sentiments, and wishes, from boyhood up 1 had 


yet begun to wane, when Charles was ordered to sea 


been in his full confidence through bis whole course 
of wooing; and indeed, until the present moment, 


— 


he had never shown a desire to keep any thing from 
my knowledge. Reflections of this kind eaused me, 
perhaps, to give undue importance to the circum- 
siance which had just occurred. 1 began to fear that 
Charles was in some way concerned in an unworthy 
adventure ; anda vague suspicion which I did not 
like to entertain, and could not altogether reject, 
took possession of my mind, that a woman was at 
the bottom of it. I turned with a slow step towards 
the quay, and hummed, as | descended the long lat- 
eral road that is excavated from the perpendicular 
clff which overlooks the bay-- 


** Though love is warm awhile, 
Soon it grows cold; 

Absence svon blights the smile, 
Ere love grows old.” 


From this day torward, Charles’s visits to the 
shore were more frequent than before, but always in 
the evening, and now he invariably went alone, IE 
other officers happened to go in the same hoat, he 
was sure to separate himself from them on reaching 
the quay, aad pursue a direction different from the 
vest. ‘This soon came to be noticed and talked of, 
and it was whispered about in the mess that, on two 
or three occasions, he had been seen, Jate in the 
evening, walking with a female closely muffled, in 
an unfrequented and lonely part of the shore, at some 
distance fromthe town. Dhitferent officers professed 
to have seen this female with him, and their deserip- 
tions of her person tallied with each other, In the 
minds of the mess generally, who did not know 
Charles so thoroughly as 1, and whose morality was 
not of so scrupulous a kind as his—or as | had always 
thought his to be—this matier created no surprise, 
and was Ouly laid hold of as furnishing an opportuni- 
ty for sundry nautical jokes and witticisms. These 
jests, however, met with such a reception as by no 
means encouraged those who offered them toa re- 
petition. | 

lt chanced one day that Charles and I were sent 
on shore ona piece of duty together, and that our 
business lay in that quarter of the town to which it 
had been noticed that he always directed his steps, 
As we passed through the streets, we discovered that 
there was a considerable hubbub among the inhabi- 
tants, and we soon ascertained that this was occasion- 
ed by a party of soldiers who had lately arrived 
from the Maine, commissioned to search the island 
for certain proscribed constitutionalists, who were 
supposed to have taken refuge in Minorea, A good 
many of these fugitives had been discovered and ex- 
eculed; but the individual, against whom the procla- 
mation of Ferdinand was chiefly directed, bad hither- 
to eluded the vigilance of the bloodhounds, This 
person wasa brave young chief, who had filleda 
confidential and important post under Kiego, and 
who, by his intrepidity, activity, and ceaseless vigi- 
lance, had been greatly instrumental in the success 
of that partisan warfare in Catalonia, which cost the 
royalists so much blood and treasure, and co long 
upheld the sinking hopes of his compatriots. To 
seize and slay Don Castro de Valero, the name of 
the youthful and interesting chief, was deemed so 
important an object by the monarch, that immense 
rewards had been offered for his apprehension, and 
numerous parties had been sent in every direction 
in which rumour alleged that he had fled. The 
troop of mercenaries who had been despatched to 
Mahon, were siimulated by the hope of reward, to 
much greater activity than usually characterizes Spa- 
nish soldiers, who are at once a by-word for indo- 
lence and rapacity. ‘They had closely searched the 
house of every person suspected of the slightest dis- 
affection, and had followed every imagimary clue with 
the keenest zeal of avarice. They had even visited 
the foreign national ships in the port, and had pro- 
cured strict orders to be issued, torbidding the offi- 
cers from harbouring or rendering any assistance to 
those who were held as traitors by the government 
within whose waters we lay. 

On the afternoon in question, in consequence of 
certain hints which had been communieated to this 
party, they had renewed their search, and at the time 
we came up were about entering an humble dwell- 
ing, which, as 1 learned from the crowd, was occu 
pied by a poor old widow woman and her neice. 
We were yet at some distance when we noticed the 
house at which the soldiers paused, and we could 
perceive the withered old duenna standing on her 
threshhold, throwing her arms about with great ve- 
hemence, and sputtering with amazing volubility 
every variety of guttural exceration, of which the 
Spanish language has so large a store. The blood 
mounied to Charles’s forehead, and fire to his eye, 
as this sight drew his attention; and springivg fore 
ward with great eagerness, he rushed by the crowd 
of mendicants and idle spectators whom the circum— 
stance had collected, broke the rauks of the soldiers, 
and stood in the midst of the dwelling, oefore the 
foremost of their number had gained adnittance, [ 
did not pause to consider whether this inpetuosity of 
my friend arose from a generous but imprudent feel- 
ing of indigustion at the object of thir search, or 
from some selfish motive; but made al haste to fol- 
low him. My progress, however, met with more 
obstruction than bis unlooked-for m@wement, and I 
was not able to rejoin him for morethan a mirate. 
When I at length foreed my way ints the builetng, I 
found him defending a door whielled to ™ Inner 
apartment, and surrounded by themer<e4ries, all 
jabbering together their vehemen: ax! !coherent 
menaces. As yet, no blaw had ber Struck; but it 
was evident, from the violesce gestures, 


that hostilities would not puch Onger be delayed. 
As | entered they huddle?’ clo«t round my egmne - 
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nion; and pushing against him with one sudden and 
united impulse, the door broke from its fastenings 
and the whole party fell violently to the floor. 

I have before said that Charles was strong and 
agile, but I was not prepared for such a display ¢f 
muscular energy and activity as he now exhivited m 
releasing himself from the superincumbent crowd @i 
prostrate and grappling soldiers. In an instant 
was on his feet, and beside a bed, which [ now 0d- 
served in one corner of the room, The apartmest 
was lighted by a curtained lattice ; but though the 
Ulumination was strong, particularly to vision that 
Just passed from the broad glare of day, it was suti- 
cient to show that the bed was occupied by a temule, 
who had partly risen from the couch, and whe | 
cheek was flushed, and whose dark eyes glowed lige 
fire, probably with indignation at this rude intrusion, 
Charles threw his arms round the neck of the femae, 
replaced her head upon the pillow, kissed her bum- 
ing brow, aud with a tremulous but soothing voice, 
bade her not be alarmed, for that he would defend 
her with his life. Then, turning sternly to the lead- 
er of the Spanish soldiers, he commauded him to 
pursue his search with all despatch, and leave the 
apartment. ‘Phe Spaniards who by this time had risen 
10 their feet, looked at each other, at Charles, and 
at the female, with blank astonishment; nor was 
their confusion lessened by the torrent of invective 
which the old woman, who had now also entered the 
room, poured out upon their heads. ‘Uhe officer who 
had charge of the party, after a moment spent in cast 
ing seruunizing glances into every corner uf the room 
directed his men to withdraw ; and then mumbling; 
out an apology, in which he intimated, with an im- 
pudent leer, thathe was now convinced that Charles’s 
visits to tuis house had a different object from what 
had been suspected, he also left the apartment.— 
There was no further excuse for me to protract my 
stay, and I turned and followed his retreating steps. 

**She is handsome,” thought I, as L walked slowly 
up the street, pondering on the secret which had thus 
been accidentally revealed to me, and thinking how 
I might disentangle my friend from the net of this 
fair Spanish woman—‘tyes, she is handsome—just 
the cast of countenance which 1 should suppose would 
have tascinatiou for one of his brave romantic nature. 
Her black and piercing eye, her noble profile, the 
scornful expression of her lip as she darted her keen 
glance upon the soldiers—these traits of beauty did 
not escape me, feebly lighted as her apartment was,” 
And my mind reverted trom this Spanish paramour 
to the contemplation of the delicate and tender beau- 
ties of the fuir-cheeked and blue-eyed wife, who, far 
@way, was anxiously counting the hours that should 
restore her husband to her arms, and who, herself 
incapable of change, had probably never entertained 
a doubt of his fidelity. Lam net much given to the 


this sudject drew from me a heart-telt sigh. 

I was still brooding on what had just passed, when 
Charles rejoined me. The few words that passed 
between us on our meeting satisfied me that that was 
not the time for expostulation or rebuke. He bade 
me remember that | owed to accident the discovery 
I had made, and enjoined upon me, by our ancient 
friendship, neither to question him nor utter a sylla- 
ble to any other person. I gave the required promise 
the more readily, as I vetiected that in a very few 
days we should sail, and that distance. in all proba- 
bility, would put an end to this unworthy atiachment 
as it had made him forgetful of the ties of honorable 
love. We soon executed the duty we were sent up- 
on, and returned to the ship. 


The relief-vessel, of which we had been in daily 
expectation, arrived on the evening alter this adven- 
ture, and sailing orders were thereupon immediately 
issued. All further going ashore wasforbidden; and 
the signal, commanding on board all who were ashore, 
was run up at the fore. Charles was among this 
number, and by all but him this order was promptly 
and gladly obeyed. A fine breeze had sprang up at 
sunset, and tor more than an hour we lay waitiug for 
him with our anchor apeak, and our loosed topsuils 
flapping idly against the mast. The capstan-burs 
were shipped aud manned, the crew all at their sta- 
tions, the accommodation-ladder unrigged, and every 
thing ready to be off. ‘The commodore walked the 
quarterdeck with quick, impatient steps, and mur- 
murs were heard trom various groups, chiding the 
delay of the dilatory officer. A midshipman, who 
had been despatched in one of the cutters for him, 
had returned sometime before, aftera truiticss search. 

At length the patience of our commander was en. 
tirely exhausted, and he had given the order to weigh 
and make sail, when the quartermaster on the look- 
out hailed a boat, which had just pulled into sight 
through the gathering dusk of evening. ‘The answer 
of ** Ay, ay!” told that it was Charles, and directly 
after a shore-boat glided alongside. In reply to the 
sharp rebuke of the commodore tor having been so 
tardy in obeying the signal, he said some:hing about 
the necessity he had been under of purchaaing certain 
stores for the mess; though it was observed that his 
explanation had not all the clearness of tone and man- 
ner which usually characterised his official commu- 
nications. The displeasure which the delay had oc- 
casioned, was not diminished when it was tound that 
the mess-chest, in which he had brought off these 
stores, was so large and cumbrous, that a yard-taokle 
had to be got on the main-yard in order to hoist it 
on board. ‘The men themselves, though Charles was 
a greai favourite with them, seemed to be displeased 
that he had caused so long a detention; and when the 

tackle was hooked on, they ran away with the fall 


than a few sea-stores were worth. The chest, how- 


te | state-room. The ship now got under way, the canvas 


run swiftly up to the yar d=block before the boatswain’s 
mate could pipe belay. My eye happened to be fixed 
on Charles while this manteuvre was performed, and 
I thought he evinced more anxiety on the subject 


ever, was lowered more gently than it was hoisted, 
and by Charles’s direction was conveyed into hisown 


swelled out to the breeze, and the Mahonese pilot, 
for a time the commander of our frigate, tock his 
stand on the after-hammocek-cloths, and issued his 
orders in the dictatorial tone which those are wont 
to use who are dressed ‘ina little brief authority.” 
In less than an bour we were laying onr course, under 
a pleasant topgallant breeze, for the straits of Gib- 
raltar, 

I need not dwell on the incidents of our homeward 
passage; for Ihave no storms or shipwrecks to tell 
ol; no bairbreadth escapes, or moving accidents of 
any discription. A mystery seemed to hang round 
the mess-chest in Charles’s state-room, and some 
sirange stories got to be whispered through the ship 
concerning it. For my part, 1 had my own sus- 

pecions, and they were a kind which troubled me a 
good deal. One thing we all noticed; that though 
this chest professedly contained stores for the mess, 
no stores were ever produced from it. On the con- 

trary, it was affirmed, that various delicacies from 
our table found their way to the chest. Another 
voice than Ciharles’s, too, it was said had been heard 
theve, two or three different times; and one young 

officer, more prying than the rest, had whispered to 
his companions that through a crevice of the door he 

had once beheld a female figure sitting in the narrow 
apartment. A fresh, fair wind, and a short passage, 
allowed less time for gossip of this sort than there 
would otherwise have been; and the demeanor of 
Charles, too, was not of a kind to encourage loose 
jests or prying curiosity. 

We at length came to anchor in the noble bay of 
New York. lremember the evening well. 1 re- 
member how gloriously the sun, as it sunk behind 
the romantic promontory of Wehawken, burnished 
the spires and roofs and windows of the city, till it 
seemed a city of sapphire and topaz and gold. And 
when these hues faded away, and night succeeded, 1 
remember how beautiful its thousands of lamps shone 
through the darkness, while every here and there a 
long thread of fire ascended into the air, denoting 
the spots where gay throngs were assembled for the 
evening recreation. At lJast the full round moon 
rose over all, shedding its mellow lustre thruugh the 
air, and ** gilding pale streams with heavenly alcise- 
my. 

I had the first watch that night; and as I paced the 
deck to and fro, various, tumultuous ad mixed emo- 
tions occupied my breast. Charles and his poor 
wile were prominent subjects of my thoughts; and | 
need hardly tell the reader that 1 feared the happi- 
ness of the latter was about to receive a cruel shock, 
And yet [bad some strong misgivings on this head, 
As many officers as could be spared from the ship 
had already been permitted to leave her, and Charles 
among the number. ‘The same big, clumsy, cum- 
brous chest, which had been the subject of so many 
painful reflectionsin my mind, accompanied him; and 
i was halt dispose dto turn away from him in anger, 
when he paused at the gangway to say a parting word 
tome. ‘* You will breaktast with Matlida aud me, 
to-morrow morning?” said he, and a faint smile 
curled his lip as he gave me the invitation. I could 
not satisfy myself wholly what was the meaning of 
that smile; and pondering upon that and other kind- 
red topics, my watch passed away, and my rel ef 
was on deck before I was aware that half the time 
had expired. 

Never was guest more punctual to his appointment 
than I was with Charles the following morning. As 
l entered the hall, the first thing 1 noticed was the 
mess-chest, which had given me so much uneasiness. 
In the breakfast parlour I found my friend and sweet 
wile. She was all radiant in smiles, and never be- 
fore looked halt so charming. Charles looked happy, 
too—very happy; but there was an expression of 
mischief mingled with his smile that | could not 
exactly comprehend. ‘The explanation, however, 
was athand. Inthe recess of one of the windows 
sat a young man, whom IL had not noticed as I enter- 
ed the room. Charles turned to introduce me to 
him, It was.the young and handsome chicf, Don 
Castro de Valero; and, as he rose and extended bis 
hand to me, I caught a side view ot his features, and 
beheld the same noble profile which had so struck 
me in the supposed niece of the old duewna in Ma- 
hon. Ll comprehended the whole mystery now in a 
moment, and only wondered at my stupidity in not 
conjecturing the truth before. 

“ And you see,” said Charles, ‘* that I was not so 
great a villain as you were inclined to think me.” 

“ Forgive me, my dear friend. But why this long 
concealment! Surely alter we were at sea - 

** We were officers of a national vessel, and our 
government was responsible for any violation of the 
strict laws of neutrality. If the king of Spain could 
show that De Valero was brought to this country by 
one of our frigates, how should we resist his right 
to have Lim rendered up? How he reached this 
country is therefore his own secret; and, remember, 
you yet only know by conjectnre the contents of the 
mess-chest.” 


A Treasury order for 8,000/. has been presented 
to Captain Ross for his discoveries in the north 


BYRON’S PRAYER.—By MALCOLM, 


My soul is sick of this long day, 
I’m weary of its lingering light— 
And loathing life, Lturn away 
‘To weep and wish for night. 
long to lay me gently down 
In slumber on my mother’s breast— 
And would exchange an empire’s crown 
For everlasting rest. 


Though but in manhood’s morn I stand— 
Pye lived the laurel wreath to gain— 
My songs are heard in every land, 
And beauty breathes the strain. 
Her smiles and sweetest tears are mine, 
And yet of love—youth—fame possest— 
Oh! glauly would my heart resiga 
All—ali for endless rest. 


The dreams for which men wish to live 
Or dare to die—the gilded cloud 
Of glory o’er the tomb, 1’d give 
For silence and a shroud, 
I ask no paradise on high— 
With being’s strife on earth opprest— 
The only heaven tor which I sigh 
is rest—eternal rest! 


My natal day with tears I keep, 
hich I rejoiced in when a child, 
Aod each returoa the birth | weep 
O’er which my mother smiled. 
Bid heaven take back the birth it gave, 
That 1 a cold and silent guest, 
Within my tather’s house, the grave, 
May find a long—long rest. 


Without my own consent I came, 
But with my wildest wish 1 go— 
For | would fainly be the same 
I was--ere born to wo. 
My cold hush’d heart, with no pale gleams 
Uf consciousness to wake or waste, 
I would have sicpt within its dreams, 
Aad rest—cternal rest. 


A London paper says:—“ Don Miguel, after 
being entertained by George the Fourth and the 
Nobility of this couatry with the greatest possi- 
ble hospitality, onreaching Lisbon had the gra- 
titude and good manners to say there was no- 
thing in England worth mentioning but the gin. 
The sincerity of this opiniun, Miss Pardoe says, 
was evinccd by his large importation of that 
commodity, as weil as by his daily appearance. 
Hunted from Lisbon, as he has been, if he pre 
served any of nis favorite, he may now drink his 
gin with didters.” 


RELEASE OF LIEUT. RANDOLPH. 
The following has reached us in an extra from 
the office of the Richmond Whig: ‘*The Cir- 
cuit Court have discharged this gentleman from 
his illegal confinement under the warrant from 
the Treasury department. The opinions of 
Chief Justice Marshail and Judge Barbour were 
listened to with the deepest attention. The de- 
cision of the Court was received by the crowd 
in attendance with the most evident delight.— 
Even the respect fur the Court, and the venera- 
tion which is telt by every individual in the com- 
munity for the distinguished individual who acts 
as the presiding Judge, could not suppress an 
outward and noisy demonstration of the gratifi- 
cation of the audience.” 


MILITARY MOVEMENT.—We have just 
learned from an authentic source, says the Mo- 
bile Commercial Register, that orders have been 
issued from head quarters for the immediate 
marching of ten companies of U. S. Artillery, 
completely equipped for the field, to Fort Mitch- 
ell, in this state. This detachment, added to 
the troops already stationed at that post will 
constitute an effective force of fourteen compa- 
nies; and it is probable that a general officer will 
be designated to the command. 

*The object of this movement cannot be mis- 
understood. We have never abandoned the 
hope that a collision between the federal and 
staie authorities may be avoided; but we are not 
of the number who regard the question as by 
any means disposed of. The general govern- 
ment will make every effort to complete the In- 
dian reservations by the 15th of January, and if 
this is found impracticable, to designate the dis- 
tricts in which they are to be located; but should 
they fail in these objects, there can remain no 
more doubt that the settlers will be remov- 
ed, than there is of the ability of the govern- 
ment to effect it. Should matters come to this 


extremity, which may heaven in mercy avert, 
what a fearful responsibility must_rest upon 


pole; also, the Royal Medal (50 guineas) has been 


with a degree uf spiteful velocity that made the chest 


conferred upon him, 


those who have been instrumental in urging it 
on 


From the Norfolk Horald of Dec, 23. 
NAVAL. 
The U. S. ship Vandalia, (bearing the broad pen- 
nant of Com. Henley,) Capt. Webb, and schr. Ex- 
riment, Lt. Com, Paine.—By the arrival of the 
rig Buenos Ayres, Capt. Moore, from St. Thomas, 
we have received the first intelligence, since their 
departure from this port, of the above vessels. The 
officers and crews were well, They were to sail on 
the 29th Nov. on a cruize, 


Suppression of Lotteries in Virginia.--A bill for the 
suppression of lotteries in that state, igs now before 
the legislature of Virginia. ‘The measure is one of 
such palpable excellence, that the Richmond Com- 
piler is ‘only astonis'ed that it should be reserved for 
the legislature of 1833, to have the honor of intro- 
ducing the policy in Virginia.” <Ithe Compiler 
observes that the ool system was abolished in 
England, eight yearsago. It wasabolished last year 
in Pennsylvania; it is aboutto be abolished in Vir- 
ginia. What does Maryland say? 


_ SteamBoats.—-The Insurance Companies of Loui- 
siana have adopted the following resolution:— 
“That on the report of the Inspectors of the offices 
of any boat being overladen or improperly stowed, 
the names of the said boats shall be erased from the 


books of the office, and any further risk on her de- 
clined.” 


WORKING MEN. 

We learn that severa! hundred mechanics 
were discharged on Saturday night last, their 
employers, from the pressure of the times, 
being unable to find work forthem. One of 
the employers called upon us yesterday, and 
stated that among those he was compelled to 
discharge were several excellent workmen, with 
large families, wholly dependent upon them for 
support. They had been in hisemploy for the 
last ten years, and until now had received con- 
stant employment. The employer assigns as 
his reason for the course he has pursued, that 
it is useless for him to continue in the manu- 
facture of articles in his line, as he is unable to 
sell them, his former customers being, from the 
state of the money market, unable and unwil- 
ling to buy. 


Col. Crockett’s Last.—“Well,” said the Col. 
the other day, after a heated debate in the 
House of Representatives, ‘a man may get so 
full of pisen here, that if he’d bite himself he’d 
die.” 


A New Hanrsoun.—No fewer than one hundred 
and thirteen vessels are said to have been wrecked 
on the Yorkshire coast within six weeks during the 
past season. Great loss of property and danger 
of life has consequently been sustained. ‘To mi- 
tigate these evils ithas been determined to form a 
harbor at Redcur, to be called Port William, in ho- 
nor of the King. It will be merely an asylum har- 
bor, covering an area of four hundred and thirty- 
five acres, with a depth of thirty feet at low water. 
The undertaking is an arduous and expensive one,and 
we very much doubt of itsearly accomplishment— 
especially as it is undertaken uuder the auspices 
and at the e pense of individuals,— Com, Adv, 


Al Gun-fiowder deiscion.—A_ case of some interest 
was lately decided on an appeal from the Boston 
Muneipal Court, tothe Supreme Court of Massa- 
chussetts. ‘The particular grounds of this case, so 
tur as we can gather them from a somewhat confus- 
ed statement in a Boston paper, are these: The 
Detendant Mr, Center, was indicted for having kept 
more than five pounds (the staiutory quantity) of 
Gun-powder in his store, before its explesion—and 
also in a second Court, for having more than that 
quantity in the store when it actually blew up. He 
wasound ruilty ina general verdict in the City, 
Courts. On the trial in the Supreme Court he was 
found guilty of having more than five pounds defore 
the explosion, and only four pounds and a half at the 
punctum temporis. Of course, the verdict was con- 
firmed in the first Court, and reversed in the last.— 
An ounce more or less in a charge, is of importance 
in matters of Gunpowder. 


Weather at the North.—The Kingston, U. C. 
Spectator of the 10th inst. says:—**The weather has 
been unusually mild for the time of year. Up to 
this date the navigation is perfectly open, and 
schooners and steamboats are daily arriving and de- 
parting. With the exception of the lake and canal 
steamboats, none of the others have as yet relin- 
quished their ordinary trips, A heavy fall of snow 
to the depth of 18 inches on a level, occurred on 
Sunday last, and the sleighing season is 
with usual activity,” Other Canada papers spea 


of the mildness of the weather, and of a plentiful 
fall of snow. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


From Moore's Price Current. 
THE BREAKWATER. 

The greatest benefit must have been experienced 
from the present construction, imperfect as it still 
is, of this great national work during the late heavy 
gales and storms. It has, no doubt, already saved 
numbers of lives, and thousands of dollars of valua- 
ble property. When we reflect that little more than 
five years have elasped since it was commenced, it 
is matter of congratulation to Philadelptiia and Penn- 
sylvania, as well as to the whole Atlantic States, that 
Congress have continued their appropriations, and 
the work been prosecuted with zeal by the intelli- 
gent gentlemen who have had charge of it. If Con- 
gress continue to shew it the same favor, and this 
they certainly will do, it will be completed in the 

ear 1835. But little more than a million otf dol- 

ars has yet been expended upon it, and the pros- 
ct is that the expense will fall somewhat short of 
the original estimate of two millions and a quarter. 
The stone, of which it is constructed, is taken in 
great quantities from tie borders of our own rivers 
and streams, and varies in weight from small blocks 
to those weighing five or six tons, some, which we 
have seen from the Brandywine, must have exceeded 
the latter weight; upwards of five hundred thousand 
tons are estimated to have beer used up to the pre- 
senttime. (ne thousand feet, at least, is brought 
up to the desired height and 2800 feet is securely 
founded for operating upon next season; of the Ice 
Breaker 1400 feet is founded, and about 1000 feet is 
five feet above high water mark; so that it is already 
very useful, and the Breakwater itself may be said 
to be more than half completed. We now want a 
regular steam boat communication to it to bring up 
passengers and Jetter bags, and a line of tow boats, 
to assist vessels to our port. 


THE EXCHANGE. 

This very beautiful and ornamental building, itis 
stated, will be completed during the present winter. 
The general meeting of stockholders, recently held, 
received a very satisfactory report from the Board 
of Managers, who have appointed Mr. Joseph M. 
Sanderson as Superintendent, at a salary of $1,500 
perannum. The rentsof rooms, Kc. now engaged, 
amount to $9,800 per annnum; and those not rented 
are valued at $1,500 per annum; so that there isa 
prospect of interest on the cost, while the merchants 
of Philadelphia will be elegantly accommodated; 
and, in the reading-room department, will find such 
an improvement that no doubt exists it will yield a 
handsome revenue. We hope to see this new read- 
ing-room patronising something besides newspapers; 
let it be a pl-ce to pass a cold or wet stormy even- 
ing; we should have in it full files of London and 
Paris papers, &c. move than a single copy of a 
leading American newspaper, and the literary peri- 
odicals of London and our own country. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that merchants never read. Such 
aroomtoo should be comfortable and clean; we 
mean no reflections upon Mr. Sanderson’s present 
excellent arrangements, but we are friendly to an 
arm chair and acushion, and see no reason why, af- 
ter the labours of the day, they should not be provid- 
ed for the weary merchant as well as the lazy stu- 
dent. 


RT BE 
=. 


From Chambers’ Edinburg Journal. 
MATRIMONY. 
“Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, slavery! thou ari a 
bitter draught.” 
To die, some wicked rascals tell us, 
Isa mere joke—a bagatelle, 
Whether we’re partial to a gallows, 
Or choose to walk into a well; 
But, from a paltry love of life, 
Say the same rogues, not over-civil, 
To take unto yourself a wife 
Alias a spouse—O! that’s the d—l! 
Who, cry these wags, would ever cumber 
His house with such a dull, insipid, 
Useless, heartless piece of lumber, 
A mere machine--a moving biped? 
And then they speak of Eve and Adam, 
And Samson’s wife, and Lot’s sad dame, 
And poor Job’s breeches-wearing madam, 
And hundreds more than I can name. 
Pandora with her poisonous box, 
And Ellen who to Asia ran, 
And she who had the art-to hoax 
Poor Socrates, unhappy man! 
Vet, after all, 1 still maintain 
That women, on the whole, increase 
Man’s happiness; and can’t refrain 
From saying they’re a useful piece 
Of household furnitare, a kind, 
Domestic animal, that knows 
All the vagaries of your miud, 
Aud makes your tea, and mends your clothes. 
But marriage is, no doubt, a sea, 
With many a rock that one may split on, 
With many a hidden shoal that we ° 
Will soon or late be gure (o get on. 


Who ever sawa genuine tear 

Stand in a widow’d husband’s eye? 
Who ever had the luck to hear, 

At such a time, a genuine sigh? 
Look at the widower, when he goes 
Accoutred in his best black clothes; 
Is there no smile about his face, 

No air of freedom in his pace? 

No scorn about the glanee he throws 

In proud security on those 

Whose looks inform you well enough 
Their mates ‘‘are made of sterner stuff?” 
This puts a story in my head, 

I] somewhere either heard or read: 


A messenger, in breataless haste, 

With hair erected on his head, 
Into Cornaro’s chamber press’d, 

And rush’d up to the sleeper’s bed. 
The sleeper lay in sweet repose, 

The wasted strength of life restoring, 
Lull’d by the music of his nose, 

Which mortals vulgarly call snoring. 
The stranger shook him pretty roughly, 

And tweak’d his nose and pull’d his hair, 
At last Cornaro, rather gruffly, 

Ask’d, ** What the d—1 brought him there?” 
The messenger, in great distress, 
At length, in broken accents, said, 
**O! sir, they’ve sent me here express, 

To tell you that your wife is dead!” 
*‘Indeed!” the widow’d man replied, 
Turning upon his other side, 
And pulling o’er his eyes his cap, 
In hopes of finishing his nap— 
“To-morrow, when | wake, you'll see 
How very sorry I shall be!” 


‘THE SNOW—sy WILLIAM SINCLAIR. 
The fair, the light, the sparkling snow! 
By gentle breeze or whirlwind driven, 
Thou seek’st the changeful world below, 
And wend’st thy way from heaven:— 
O! thou may’st shame the purest heart, 
For Purity itself thou art! 


The virgin snow—the chaste, the free, 
The myriad-winged—the stainless white! 
The mouotain’s browis wreathed with thee, 
As with a wreath of light: 
And garments of the vestal bride 
Are very darkness by thy side. 


For thou dost clothe our parent Earth 
With matchless robes, and bid’st her throw 
Ten thousand radiant sunbeams forth— 
Bright as the gems that glow 
Above the purple throne of Night— 
When thou hast kissed the morning light. 


Thine icicles in radiance bright, 
In hollow caves and ancient halls, 
Are hung like erystal lamps of light, 
That gladden festivals; 
Thy floor of frost-work thou hast spread, 
Clear as the ocean’s coral bed. 


The avalanche in thunders dread, 
The might of man indignant scorns; 
The wild voleanic furnace red 
Above thee ever burns; 
And o’er the vast Siberian wild, 
Thou sleepest as a new-born child. 


‘Thou art too poor for subject earth, — 
And thou hast made thy loved abode 
In giant regions of the North, 
Where foot hath never trod: 
There thou hast piteh’d thy thousand tents, 
And reared thy deathless monuments— 


Where thou ne’er feel’st the bosom throb— 
The heart give forth the crimson flood— 
And where thine ever-spotless robe, 
May not be stained with blood, 
Nor Death’s high feasts, nor scattered arms, 
Bedim the lustre of thy charms. 


Emblem of God! effulgent show! 
‘The beautiful, unspotted vast— 
Unto the fair green earth below 
‘Thou comest on the blast; 
O! thou may’st shame the purest heart— 
For Purity itself thou art! 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 


night before Christmas, when all thro’ the 
ouse, 

Not acreature Was Slirring—not even a mouse. 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there; 

The children were nestled ail snug in their beds, 

While visions of sugar plums danced in their heads; 
And Mamma in her Kerchief, and Lin my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for a long winiers nap— 
When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 

1 sprung from the bed to see what was the matter. 
Away to the window, IJ flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters, and threw up the sash. 

The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow, 

Gave the lustre of mid day to objects below; 

When what to my wondering eyes should appear, 

But 4 miniature sleigh, and eight tiny rein-deer, 

With a little old driver, so nimble and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by name: 
“ Now! Dasher, nuw! Dancer, now! Prancer and Vixen, 
On! Comet, on! Cupid, on! Dunder and Blxen; 

To the top of the porch! to the top of the wall! 


+ Now dash away ! dash away ! dash away all!” 


— 


As dry leaves before the wild hurricane fly, 


When they meet with anobstacie mount to the sky, 


So up to house top his coursers they flew, 

With a sleigh full of Toysand St. Nicholas too; 
And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof, 
The prancing and pawing of exch little hoof; 

As Ldrew in my bead, and was turning around, 


Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 
He was dressed all in fur,from bis head to his foot, 
And hisclothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot. 


A bundle of toys was flung on his back, 
And he tooked like a pedlar just opening his pack. 


His eves—lhow they twinkled! bis dimples, how merry 


His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry; 
Lis droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 


And the beard of his chin was as white as the snow; 


The stump of pipe he held tight in bis teeth, 
And the sinoke, it encircled his head like a wreath. 
He had a broad face, and little round belly, 


That shook when he laughed likea bowl full of jelly: 


He was chubby and plump, a right jolly elf, 

And J laughed when Lsaw him, in spite of myself; 
A wink of his eye, and a twist of bis head, 

Soon gave me to know [ had nothing to dread: 


He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 
Aud filled all the stochings ; then turned with a Jirk, 


And laying his finger aside of his nose, 
And giving a nod, upthe chimney he rose. 


He sprung to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 


And away they all flew like the down ofa thistle: 
But I heard him exclaim as he drove out of sight— 
‘“« Happy Christmas to all,and toall a good night.” 


From the Comic Offering for 1834 


MY VERY PARTICULAR FRIEND. 


Are you struck with her figure and face? 
How lucky you happened to meet 
With none of the gossipping race 
Who dwell in this horrible street! 
Th: y of slanderous hints never tire; 
I love to approve and commend, 
And the lady you so much admire, 
Is my very particular friend! 


How charming she looks—her dark curls 
Really float with a natural air, 

And the beads might be taken for pearls 
‘That are twined in that beautiful hair; 


Then what tints her tair featares o’erspread— 


That she uses white paint some pretend; 
But believe me, she only wears red,— 
She’s my very particular friend! 


‘Then her voice, how divine it appears, 
When caroling ** Rise, gentle moon;” 
Lord Crotchet last nignt stopped his ears, 
And declared that she sung out of tune; 
For my part, I think that her lay 
Mightto Malibran’s sweetness pretend; 
But people won’t mind what J say,— 
I’m her very particular friend! 


Then her writing—her exquisite rhyme 
To posterity surely must reach, 
(I wonder she finds so much time, 


With four little sisters to teach;) 
A cride in Blackwouu, indeed, 


Abused the last poem she penned, 
The article made my heart bleed.— 
She’s my very particular friend! 


Her brother despatched with his sword 
His friend in a duel Jast June; 
And her cousin eloped from her lord, 


With a handsome and whiskered dragoon; 


Her father with duns is beset, 
Yet continues to dash and to spend,— 
She’s too good for so worthless a set,— 
She’s my very particular friend! 
All her chance of a portion is lost, 
And I fear she’ll be single for life— 
Wise people will count up the cost 
Ol a gay and extravagant wile. 
But ’tis odious to marry for pelf, 


(Though the times are not likely to mend, ) 


She’s a fortune, besides, in herself— 
She’s my very particular friend! 


That she’s somewhat sarcastic and pert, 
It were useless and vain to deny; 
She’sa little too much of a flirt, 
And a slattern when no one is nigh. 
From her servants she constantly parts, 
Before they have reached the year’s end; 
But her heart is the kindest of hearts— 
She’s my very particular friend! 


Oh! never have pencil or pen 
A creature more exquisite traced; 
That her style does not take with the men, 
Proves a sad want of judgment and taste. 
And if to the sketch I give now, 
Some fatiering touches I lend, 
Do for pertial affection allow, 
She’s my very particular friend! 


From the New Monthly Maga.wine, for November. 


LOVE’S ALAS. 


“The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


Th’ unluckiest lover sure ar I 
That ever penned a sonnet, 
Or eulogized a lady’s eye, 
Or tied a lady’s bonnet. ' 


And what is worse, my case is one 
That hath no parallel 

In Cupids calendar. There’s none 
E’er loved so ill—so well! 


Perhaps you’ll think Louise is erusty—, 
Or else too young—or I 

A bachelor, grown old and fusty, 
Less fit to wed than die. 


Or perhaps, you'll think my goddess slily 
Some one else caresses; 

Or that papa has treated drily 
Me and my addresses, 


Yet no; I am but twenty-one: 
The nymph not quite so aged; 
Moreover, I’m an only son, 
And she quite disengaged. 


And for papa and ma, I’m sure 
They’ never rant and rave, 

Because I know they’re both secure, 
And quiet—in the grave. 


Neither is’t absence mars my lot; 
Nor illness, which is worse; 
Nor yet that Wedlock’s antidote, 

Yclept an empty purse. 


Then what, you'll ask,—what can it be, 
I’ the name of love and wonder, 

That keeps my sweet Louise and me 
So wrongfully asunder? 


This—this the cause of all my woes— 
Woes that no tears can quench! 
She nota word of English knows, 
And | not one of French. 
MARRIED. 

On Monday evening, ith inst. by the Rev. William E. 
pen Mr. GEORGE W. PIEKCE, to Miss MARY 
ADLER. 

Ou the 12th inst. by the Rev. J. Rusling, Mr. WILLIAM 
WILLIAMS, to HANNAH BIGGER, all of this city. 

On the 15th inst. by the same, Mr. JOUN GILBERT, to 
ANN H. YOUNG, all of this city 

On the 17th inst. by the same, Mr. GEORGE COLE, to 
HANNAH SIPLER, all of this city. 

On Monday evening, 16th inst by the Rev. P_ F. Mayer 
JOHN GRAFF, to Miss MARIAS. GRAY, allof this city* 

On Wednesday evening, inst. by the Rev. Isaac: 
Leeser, Mr. JUS. LEVY, to Miss RACHEL POLLOCK, 
all of this city. 

On Wednesday even.ng, 18th inst. by the Rev. Alexan~ 
der Hart, of New York, Mr. PHINEAS HART, of New 
York, to Miss REBECCA, daughier of Aaron Levy, of 
this city. 

At Germantown, on Thursday, 12th instant, by A. B. 
Amerman, Esq. Mr. s;OHUN BRANSON, of Germantown, 
to Miss SAKAH PRESLER, of Nicetown. 

On Tuesday evening, 17th inst. by the Rev. J H. Sym- 
mes, Mr. A. G. BRADFORD, of Columbia, Pa. to Miss 
TACY CRESSON, of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday evening, 17th inst by the Right Rev. Bishop 
White, CASPER WISTER PENNOUK, M. D. to CARO. 
LINE, daughter ot the late Caspar W. Morris. 

On the evening of the 12th instant, by the Rev. George 
Chandier, Mr. WM. CHARD, to Miss SARAH KLOP, 
bothofthe Northera Liberties. 

. On the evening of tae 17th inst. by the same, Mr. GEO. 
PRIGLER, to Miss SOPHIA MANN. 

Inthe borough of Easton, on Tuesday, 5th ult. by the 
Rev. B. C. Wolf, Dr.C. A. HATHWELL, of the city of 
Philadelphia, to Miss SUSAN R. daughter of the late Geo. 
W. Arndt, of Easton. 

On ‘Thursuay evening, 10th instant, by the Rev. W. H 
Furness, Mr. GRORGE D. HASWELL, to ELIZA, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Jobu Tyler, of London, Eng. 

On the 8th inst. in Wrightsville, York County, by the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, Mr. PENNINGTON SMITH, of Phila- 
delpbia, to Miss ‘RIPPLE, of Lancaster. 

On the 19th inst. by the Right Rev. William White, M. 
BURTON, M_ D. et Richmond, Va. to HANNAH P. 
daughter of Juhu Tolbert, Esq. of this city. 


DIED. 
On Wednesday morning, 18th inst. Mrs MARY ANN, 


wife of George Leutz. 

On Weduesday morning, after a lingering illness, in 
about the 45th year ot his age, Me. ROBERT PHILLIPS. 

Qa Wednesday afternoon, lethinst. JANE, daughter of 
William M'Meexin, aged 2 years and 11 days. 

On Tuesday, 171 inst. TUEODUORE, son of Alexauader 
Benson. 

On Tuesday morning, MARY TRUMAN, relict of the 
late James Truman, 

Ou Thursday morning, 1th inst. in the 47th year of her 
age, Mrs. SUSANNA ASH, wife of John T. Ash. 

On Wednesday morning, 14th instant, EMMA ADE.- 
LINE, daughter of Enoch and Gertrude Taylor, aged 11 
months and 22 days. 

On Tuesday evening, l7th inst. Mrs.PHCERE HOWELL, 
wife of George Gatchell, Druggist, and only daughter of 
David Howell, Esq. of Trenton Township, N. J. in the 22d 
year of her age, atter a short but severe iliness. 

On Wednesday evening, 1@th inst. in the 72d year of 
her age, Mrs. MARY ROBINSON, relict of the late Gen. 
Thomas Robinson. 

On Friday morning, Mr. J. B. HARRIS, of the firm of J. 
B. & Uarris, 


On Thursday morning, 18th inst. aftera painfil and 
protracted iliness, Mrs. ELIZABETIL BOND, cousort of 
Jacob Bond, in the 63d year of her age. 

On Wednesday evening, Mrs ELIZABETH FHILE, 
wife of Mr. David Pile, aged 22 years. 

On Tuesday, 17th inst Mr. LEWIS DOMSLER. 

In the village of Attleborough, on the moruing of the 
lith inst. GEORGE HICKS, Sen. in the 99th year of his 
age. 

On Sunday morning, 22d inst. after a short but severe 
illness, Mrs. MARY GREEN, wife of Mr. Daniel Green. 
On Saturday, 2lst inst. Mrs. SARAH TURLY, wife of 
Captain Enoch Turly. 

On the morning of the 17th inst. MATTHIAS FITH- 
LAN, accountant. 

In the parish of Thibodauxville, Lou. on the 2!st ult : 
Mr. ETIENNE DAROY, aged one hundred and ten ygars, 
and his daughter, MARLE PARUs, aged sixty-eight.— 
She died exactly three hour®before he father. 

On Monday morning, the 23d inst. at 2 o'clock, after a 
shortand painful illness, rs. MARTHA, wife of David 
McKibbin,in the 38th year of her age. 

On Sunday evening, in the 2ist year of his age, JAS. 
STUART MOORE. 

In Burlington, New Jersey, on 7th dav, the 2ist inst. 
WILLIAM RIDGW (AY, in the 79th year o. his age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the léth inst. after ashort 
and painful iliness, SARAH, wife of Robert C. Gordon, Jr. 
In this city, on the evening of the 2]st inst. of pulmo- 
nary consumption, in the 30th year of his age, JOHN R. 


CARPENTER, of Salem, N. J. late Cashier of the Branch 
Bank of the United States, at Buffalo. 
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